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Three days before, 
Asbestos Roofing meant 
nothing to them + «+ + 


HEN fire struck, it didn’t stop at Brown’s house—nor at 

Smith’s. Sparks carried it from roof to roof. The roofs 
were inflammable. The little fire became a raging conflagration, 
In one night the city of homes had gone the way of Salem and 
Paris, Augusta and Atlanta. 


The mushroom-like growth of Amer- Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing, in 
, ican communities has brought the one of its many forms, will protect 
‘fire peril very near to all of us. your building from the cot:amunity 
Houses are crowded one against an- fire menace. It may save your 


family from knowing the horror of‘a 
fire-gutted home or your factory 
from destruction by flames. 


other. Your house is at the mercy 
of a community fire unless its roof is 
built to resist the flaming spark. 

Today, with home building increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds, men realize 
that their property is endangered as 
much by “outside” flames as by 


There is a roofing that sparks cannot 
ignite, and that even resists the flame 
of a blow-torch, It is made of Johns- 


Johns-Manville Manville Asbestos — that mineral those which originate within. They 
Asbestos Roofings: substance which repels fire and are demanding the safeguard of a 
Asbestone, Johns-Manville turns it back. Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof.* 


Standard and Colorblende 

Asbestos Shingles, — 

Manville Asbestos eady 

Roofing, Be . Hensilt 
i . ‘. . 

B _ . — tenn H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. New York City 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 

Asbestos Roofings. 








*Nature—besides giving Asbestos its fire-repellent quality—has en- 
dowed it with extraordinary weather-resisting ability. It is a fact 
that a Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof will continue to give enduring 
service long after other roofings have had to be _ replaced. 


Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLB 
Serves in Conservation 














Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


JOHNS - MANVILL 


Serves in Conservation 
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Wealth and Traffic 
Demand the Best 


HAT’S why Sheridan Road in Kenilworth 
and Winnetka, Illinois, is paved with 
concrete. 














Sheridan 
Road 


Kenilworth 
Il, 


This famous street leading through these 
wealthy Chicago suburbs receives practically all 
of the motor traffic passing in and out of Chicago 
through the exclusive North Shore residential 
district. Normal traffic is indicated by a count of 
motor vehicles made Sunday, May 11, when over 
4,000 automobiles passed over the concrete shown 
above in six hours. 


Kenilworth and Winnetka didn’t have to con- 
sider first cost—but they were vitally interested 
in last cost. When you consider cost, let it be 
ultimate cost only. Choice will then be concrete, 
as it has been in hundreds of small towns where 
wealth and traffic are secondary to returns on the 
investment. Whatever your paving problem— 
road, street or alley—concrete is the answer. 


Write our nearest District Office for a free copy of “‘ Your Streets.’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES AT 
KANSAS CITY 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Wooprow WILSON—Opposition con- 
structs nothing. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE—French heels 
have disappeared. 

SENATOR McCormMickK—The millen- 
nium is not yet here. 

“BaBE” RuUTH—Give the fans a lit- 
tle more free hitting. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I am 
the laziest of the lazy. 

LINA CAVALIERI—Has your hair be- 
gun te split at the ends? 

THE Pore—The Catholic Church has 
always leved those who suffer. 

Ex-EMPEROR WILLIAM—The word of 
a king is good enough for me. 

GERALD STANLEY LEE—If a nation 
really wants a great man it invents 
him. 

BISHOP OF WINCHESTER—Prohibition 
does net seem to me at present a live 
issue. 

M. GauvAIN—The names of the new 
Hungarian ministry justify the name 
of Judapest. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I have read 
in the newspapers that I am lonesome, 
but that is not so. 

CHRISTINE 
business girl or the .married man 
should keep a budget. 

WALTER CAMP—The amateur rules 
must be remodeled and they must be 
framed by young men. 

T. J. Hunt or RANGER, Texas—I 
want a wife and want her quick. 
They’re scarce in Texas. 

KATHERINE LANE—It isn’t always 
the fluffy little thing in a georgette 
crepe blouse who has charm. 

Ep. Howe—If women could know 
how many men long to be widowers 
they would die of humiliation. 

KING GEORGE—The ancient and ster- 
ling virtues of the British people will 
not fail us in our hour of need. 

Lapy DurF-GorDON—I forecast that 
the American woman will never per- 
mit her dresses to reach the knee line. 

W. C. FREEMAN—Just think of it— 
Coca-Cola was born thirty-three years 
ago and started with a capital of $500. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON — Before the 
winter ends, a dreadful convulsion of 
anger and despair may seize the peo- 
ples. 

Prince AAGE—The English are quiet 
drinkers, but when an American gets 
drunk you can hear him all over the 
place. 

FIELD MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG— 
The German people will rise again; it 
will not take place in my day, but my 
son will see it. 

TENNIS CHAMPION MOLLA BJURSTEDT 
—When I am forty I hope to have 
other interests in life than playing 
tennis and flirting. 

Rev. JosePpH H. VANcE—If your au- 
tomobile had so many useless parts in 
it as your average church you could 
not run it down hill. 

BisHop M. S. HucHes—Some people 
go to the Bank of Heaven with checks 


FREDERICK — Even the > 
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signed Jesus Christ when they haven’t 
a blessed thing in deposit and never 
had. 


CEcCIL HARMSWORTH—No blockade 
has been declared or is being exercized 
against any part of Russia. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
CUMMINGS—The difficulty with the 
Republican party is that it offers no 
hope for the future. 


PRESIDENT MASARYK—I think it is 
the duty of the Allies to enter into re- 
lations with all Russian groups and 
with all existing Russian Governments. 


MARSHAL FocH—That Great Brit- 
ain should maintain large reserves of 
military material is one of the obvious 
indispensable precautions to be taken. 

Roy GrirFirHs—After many years 
around in trains and subjecting clothes 
to all sorts of abuse, I am firm for 
the medium priced suits bought often. 


Henry V. MorcAN—Unless the stu- 
dent can stand cool and composed in 
the presence of a million universes he 
can expect small results from spiritual 
meditation. 


Pebbles 


From the Personal column of the 
London Times: 


PERSONAL 


W evrp like to play Tiddlywinks.—Sweetheart. 





Fh THEL.—Lucky girl; wish I was along with 
you.—Reg. 





RMY CHAPLAIN seeks LIVING; four years 


service; nine years in Orders; no private 
means, —Box M.313, The Times, 


R —Half way. 
*« —N, 


F ~ —Keep hopeful, dearest, 
ee Sun must shine. 
Twinkles. 





Retaliation. D. back te-day. 





and stick it. 
Always the same.— 





NGEL HEART.—Rest necessary sake A, H. 


Safe send soothing. London. Impessible 
come, 





HU-CHU.—Puff, puff; home section all clear. 
—Sleeper, 





I Am making an effort to get into touch with 
some one who DESIRES to secure the SERV- 
ICES of a man who has breadth of view and 
mature judgment, is intellectually progressive, 
and has a keen interest in the accuracy ef de- 
tail. I am married, educated, and trustwerthy, 
and have a wealth of expe rience; unquestienable 
any and references,—Box 1.857, The 
mes 





£40 PREMIUM.—Two Ladies wish comfort- 
able FIRST-CLASS CABIN for UNITED 





STATES immediately.—Box 15,817, 380, Oxford- 
stree  W 
NITED STATES.—BERTH to any Port 


WANTED  immediately.—Box 15,834, 880, 
Oxford-street, W.1. 


M ETA.—And the 


ground.—Omega, 





purple flower is on the 





I HAVE done my bit for Britain and am not 
grumbling because, through wounds, it has 
cost me my pre-war profession. I REQUIRE 
£5,000 for a FRESH START. Will you who are 
grateful for Peace help me? I undertake, on 
my honour, to return all money lent as soon as 
my prospective trading business is developed, 
and in the meantime to pay 5 per cent. interest 
on all loans, Will you trust and help a retired 
field-officer?—Box K.228, The Times. 





b —Missed you both platforms, though ar- 
° rived early. Thought saw you as train 
left—was it? Where are you? ay -l write, 
Babe? Go express. Cannot wait.—D.3, 





SBORNE.—Do send cheque next week up 
north; most important and urgent; love.— 
Arthington, 





HEAP HOLIDAY.—LONELY NAVAL OFFI- 
CER, with leave, wishes MEET young 

(, ENTLEMAN COMPANION for seaside or else- 
where; youth and refinement absolutely essen- 
tial. All expenses paid.-—Box L.280, The Times. 


C-A —Will sender of cake from Paquebot, 














Southampton, through Oox'’s, please 
enlighten R. E. '.?—Box K.392, The Times. 
ARLING.—Tho’ broken my promise, do keep 
yours; work hard; stick it for my sake; 
while there’s life there’s hope.—Duckie. 
L —Can I write? Please, Love, Trust.—J. 
. 
UNDIAL,—Say the word and it shall be yours; 
no old-fashioned notions about me, 





CITY FELLOW, getting married, would like 
meet another to buy ‘‘our own house’’ to- 
yether.—Box M.350, The Times, 





G —I cannot help it, but I shall feel so mis- 
* erable without you.—FRED. 





M"- ~There 7.30. Waited one hour, An ex- 
planation ?—Dolly. 





ANTED, for girl in Northumberland, OOM- 
PANION-CHAPERON, war widow, under 

30; must be jolly and fond of country life; high- 
est references required and given.—Box M,164 


The Times. , 





IGNONETTE.—Shall be wearing the same 
next Wednesday.—Phlox, 





O the MEMORY of the BEST LITTLE DOG 
in FLANDERS—“MISTER JOCK-HI,” 128rd 
Infantry Brigade. ‘Kill '’im, Boy! !""—PAT, 





7) LAX.—H. frequent visitor. 
Coming back?—Double Three. 


Restart Mon. 





OUTH, 21, in debt, must get £380 immedi- 
ately; would repay instalments; no secur- 
ity; genuine. Please help.—Wright, 62, Stan- 
more-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
879 
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Ink! No one but the old 


makers, who knew the secret, 
ever succeeded in producing a Damas- 
cus blade. Mimeograph ink has never 
been made by any one but ourselves. It 
is perhaps the most important part of the 


Mimeographing process. Out of thirty years 
of careful experimenting it has been developed—to 
work with our waxless dermatype stencil on the 
Mimeograph. By these three good inventions of ours— 
(1) ink, (2) stencil, (3) machine—are letters, forms, bul- 

letins, drawings, maps, etc., quickly, easily and cheaply 
duplicated at the speedy rate of five thousand finely 
printed copies an hour. And the excellence of the work 
depends largely upon the ink. Let us show you how this 
process will save money and time for you. Get booklet 
“R” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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The President and the Senate 


HEN President Wilson returned to the Paris 

White House in March after a flying visit to 

the United States he found that several im- 
portant changes had been made in the peace treaty in 
his absence. With the assent of the American commis- 
sioners, the League of Nations covenant had been di- 
vorced from the treaty proper in a fashion that would 
have won the entire approval of Senator Knox; the 
Sarre valley had been given outright to France and 
Fiume to Italy. In the bargaining that was necessary 
to get back to the status quo prior to his journey a con- 
siderable number of the President’s fourteen points 
were blunted. 

Now, with the President away from the Washington 
White House, his supporters in the Senate are showing 
an inclination to take things into their own hands and 
may fix up a settlement that the President will have dif- 
ficulty in kicking apart when he returns. The President 
wants unconditional acceptance of the treaty and is 
opposed to reservations of any sort in the resolution of 
ratification. While he is reiterating his position in the 
West, Democrats in the Senate are very busy negoti- 
ating for ratification with mild reservations. 

Senator Hitchcock is taking no part in the negotia- 
tions. When he made a gesture toward compromise 
some weeks ago he was called to the White House. Upon 
emerging Senator Hitchcock made the flat statement 
that the treaty would be ratified with no reservations. 
He has somewhat modified that opinion since that time. 
Senator Hitchcock must have seen then what is pri- 
vately admitted by both sides today: 

First. The treaty can- 


of his absence from Washington one Democrat a day 
strayed from the President’s no-reservation fold, The 
first of these strayed because they weren’t sure the 
fold would hold up much longer, and in such a circum- 
stance it was perhaps a little more desirable to be out 
than in. The others left deliberately for the purpose of 
coaxing the Democratic wanderers and some of the Re- 
publicans they had joined part way back. 

Senator Simmons, a staunch administration man, 
said in the Senate he favored ratification of the treaty 
without amendment or reservation. 


However, after a thoro study of the situation in the Sen- 
ate I am convinced that some concessions in the way of 
reservations will have to be made to secure its ratification, 
and so believing, I have recently discussed with a number 
of my colleagues the advisability of reaching some com- 
promize between those who are in favor of it with con- 
servative reservations of an interpretative character. 


Senator Simmons said he was utterly opposed to the 
reservations proposed by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in its report on the treaty. The mild reservation- 
ist Republicans also are opposed to these reservations 
and have so notified Senator Lodge. Their opposition 
centers against the second of the Lodge yeservations, 
which seeks to relieve the United States of all obliga- 
tions under Articlé X of the Covenant and provides 
that no mandate shall be accepted without specific au- 
thorization of Congress. They are willing, they say, to 
assert that the power to declare war rests solely with 
Congress, but will go no farther. Senator Lodge has 
explained that the reservation on Article X was written 

as it was to secure the 





not by any possible com- 
bination be defeated in 
the Senate. 

Second. The treaty can- 
not by any possible com- 
bination be ratified with- 
out reservations. 

He was anxious that 
the credit for perfecting 
the treaty should go to 
the Administration forces 
and not to the Republican 
majority. It is the same 
motive that actuated Dem- 
ocratic senators who have 
recently come out for 
reservations, presumably 
without the assent of 
the President. 








support of _irreconcila- 
bles like Senators Borah, 
Brandegee and Johnson 
in the committee and he 
would have no objection 
to modifications on the 
floor. 

If a combination be- 
tween Democratic sena- 
tors and the Republican 
mild reservationists can 
be effected, it means that 
the reservations will be 
conservative. If the Re- 
publican majority, on the 
other hand, yields some- 
what to the mild reserva- 
tionists, but not enough 








Marcus in New York Times 


During the first week 


Here, Puss, Puss! 


to meet the wishes of the 
Democratic reservation- 
381 
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ists, the conditions in the ratification resolution will 
be of a more radical character. 

From the tenor of President Wilson’s speeches it 
might well be assumed that he will refuse to ratify the 
treaty if any conditions whatsoever are laid down in the 
Senate resolution of ratification. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that he will not risk the delay such an 
attitude would entail if the reservations finally adopted 
are of such a character as to receive the speedy assent 
of the principal signatories to the treaty. 

If the President’s speeches have had no other effect 
they have speeded up the consideration of the treaty. 
On the day he made his first speech the treaty was or- 
dered reported to the Senate by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and since that time all efforts at obstruc- 
tion have disappeared. 

The President made one argument for the League of 
Nations this week that may not be without its effect on 
the country and the Senate. It was in the memorandum 
inserted in the Foreign Relations Committee record by 
Frank P. Walsh of his conference with the President in 
Paris on the Irish question. Mr. Walsh had recalled to 
the President his declaration during the war on the 
rights of small nations to self-determination. And the 
President said: 

You have touched on the great metaphysical tragedy of 
today. My words have raised hope in the hearts of millions 
of people. It is my wish that they have that; but could you 
imagine that you could revolutionize the world at once, 
could you imagine that those people could come into that 
at once? 

The President’s obvious thought on that day was, as 
it is today, that small nations will come into the rights 
of which he has spoken through the League of Nations, 
and that they can secure these rights in no other way. 

With the opening of the final phase of the peace 
treaty contest in the Senate, the attention of Congress 
and of the country to a large extent is again drawn 
away from domestic to world problems. 
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But the domestic problems are still there, waiting to 
be solved, and every day of delay is adding to the diffi- 
culty of solution. More than a month ago the President 
recommended the passage of certain legislation to assist 
in the fight against the high cost of living. Not one of 
these measures has yet been finally adopted. Attorney 
General Palmer told the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture that if the legislation asked by the Department of 
Justice were promptly passed he believed the high cost 
of living emergency would disappear within sixty days. 
The House passed the legislation, but the Senate evi- 
dently has decided to wait and see whether sixty days 
will not bring a solution whether the profiteering bill 
is passed or not. 

Testimony before the Senate committee investigating 
the coal situation has established that there is a pres- 
ent shortage approximating 90,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous and 18,000,000 tons of anthracite coal. Coal oper- 
ators thought the blame rested largely with the rail- 
road administration for not furnishing sufficient cars. 
Director General Hines pointed out, however, that, 
while there had been a small shortage of cars, the fact 
that neither industrial enterprizes nor householders 
bought coal earlier in the year, led to a shutting down 
of mines and resulted in an enormous falling off in 
necessary production. 

Mr. Hines said the railroad administration, by 
adopting emergency methods, could handle the situa- 
tion, if the coal operators were able to make up in pro- 
duction during the remainder of the year. He recom- 
mended that appropriations be made for reconstituting 
the Fuel Administration, with its powers of zoning, 
pooling and price regulation. He feared that the short- 
age would otherwise be exaggerated by the coal oper- 
ators for the purpose of exacting unconscionable profits. 

No claim was made that labor troubles had seriously 
interfered with coal production, but the committee was 
informed that at a conference at Buffalo on September 
25 the miners will demand a six-hour day, a five-day 
week and a 40 per cent increase in wages, with nation- 
alization of the mines on the Plumb system as the al- 
ternative. The committee has been told in addition that 
a movement is under way to have all mine workers drop 
their tools during the period of negotiations. 

The seamen’s unions also are understood to be on the 
point of demanding that the merchant marine built by 
the Government during the period of the war be na- 
tionalized. The combination of the miners, transporta- 
tion and marine workers is the same that is working 
for an industrial revolution in England. 

With these and other troubles piling up it is evident 
that neither Congress nor the President is to have a 
breathing spell after the peace treaty is ratified. 

R. M. B., Washington 


Austria Accepts Peace Terms 


HEN Dr. Karl Renner, the Austrian Chancel- 
W\ lor and head of the Austrian peace delegation, 
returned to Vienna on September 5 he called 
together the Austrian National Assembly and told the 
members plainly that the peace treaty in this final form 
is the last word of the Allies and that they must vote 
yes or no on it without discussion or delay. The Carin- 
thians, Tyrolese, Germans and Bohemians voiced a 
protest against the alienation of their people to Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia without any considera- 
tion of their wishes. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted declaring that: 
We raise once more our voices against a peace founded 
on brute force. As one man we decline the dividing up of 
our peoples into free and unfree, as is done by this peace. 
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We further declare that the 4,000,000 Germans forced under 
foreign rule will for all time insist on self-determination 
as the only possible basis on which the modern state may 
be founded. 


The resolution concluded by blaming the Allies for 
the revolution and chaos into which Europe is now 
plunged and expressing the hope that the League of 
Nations may repair the wrong and ultimately permit 
the union of Austria with Germany. The Assembly then 
authorized the signing of the treaty by a vote of 97 
to 23. 

Chancellor Renner then hastened back to France to 
conclude the convention, for there was fear lest a delay 
of a few days might give occasion for the overthrow of 
his Government by a coup d’état of the monarchists or 
a revolution of the Reds. The signing took place on the 
forenoon of September 10 in the Stone Age Museum 
of the Chateau of St. Germain-en-Laye, thirteen miles 
northwest of Paris. 

The American signers were Assistant Secretary of 
State Polk, General Bliss and Henry White. Colonel 
House is still in London. The Chinese delegates signed 
in spite of the protests of Japan. They refused to sign 
the German treaty because it ceded Shantung to Japan, 
by signing the Austrian treaty they secure a place at 
the council table of the allied and associated nations. 

The Rumanians were incensed at the clauses protect- 
ing the rights of minorities in the territory that is 
transferred to Austrian sovereignty and they an- 
nounced their intention of making a reservation on this 
point. But the Supreme Council replied that Rumania 
must accept the treaty without reservation or abstain 
from signing. The reason why this provision was in- 
serted was because Rumania has flagrantly violated the 
clause in her constitution which the Congress of Ber- 
lin in 1878 forced her to adopt and which guarantees 
equal rights to all the population without regard to 
race or religion. The Jews in Rumania have been vir- 
tually debarred from citizenship and subjected to per- 
secution and discrimination as severe as in Poland. 
The Yugoslavs also protest the clause guaranteeing 
minority rights in the populations which come under 
their control. 

Including the various supplementary and subsidiary 
treaties and protocols there were fourteen documents 
to be signed by the thirty-nine delegates and the cere- 
mony was more dull than dramatic. A more friendly 
atmosphere prevailed than at the signing of the Ver- 
sailles treaty with Germany. At the conclusion Dr. 
Renner issued a cordial interview to the French press 
in which he said: 


Austria cannot hate. It always respects the man with 
whom it has to fight. We are the conquered. Yet, misfor- 
tune has given us liberty; freed us from the yoke of a 
dynasty whence for three generations no man of worth 
has sprung; freed us from bonds with nations which were 
never in understanding with us nor with themselves. 

We are independent, with an independence which cannot 
be alienated; yet we can depend on the Czechs and Poles 
for coal, on the Banat for cereals, on Italy for maritime 
commerce. 

If France lends us aid the name of St. Germain will 
soon evoke in our hearts feelings which will alleviate the 
bitterness of the hour we have just passed. 


Two New Parties 


NTERS a new political party—the Communist 
H Labor party—organized by the so-called “left 

wingers” of the Socialist organization. It is led 
by John Reed, a young Harvard gentleman who was 
an agent of Trotzky in Russia and returned here with 
credentials as the consul general of the Bolshevists. 
Before that Mr. Reed had an active career as an agita- 
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Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield has offered his 
resignation from the Cabinet to take effect November 1; and 
rumor has it that a difference with Railroad Director Hines over 
steel prices last spring is one of the contributing causes. Secre- 
tary Redfield has been head of the Department of Commerce in 
the Cabinet ever since it was formed by President Wilson in 1913 


tor and fancier of revolutions, first coming to public 
notice as a friend of Villa. 

The Communist party has adopted as its platform a 
re-write of the constitution which Lenin decreed should 
be the fundamental law of Russia after he had dis- 
persed by force a regularly elected constitutional con- 
vention. It urges the nationalization and the division 
of all property, every one owning anything to be dis- 
possessed with no tiresome attempt to convince a ma- 
jority. The plan is to seize any power that can be laid 
hold of, and to justify later. 

But the Communists, it appears, are too conservative 
and bourgeoise for another swarm from the Socialist 
hive. These consist of the foreign language Socialists 
recently expelled by the executive committee of the 
regular organization. The reason of their separation 
from the Communists is not clearly revealed. As nearly 
as can be made out too many of Reed’s followers are of 
American birth and too many speak English to be 
thoroly trusted. 

The old Socialist organization, not counting those 
who got out when the party took an anti-war attitude 
and thus favored Germany, is now split into three 
parts, each one claiming to be the sole and only cus- 
todian of truth. Which faction had a majority before 
the segmentation will probably never be known, for 
altho a plebiscite of the party favored the “left wingers” 
the returns were so tainted with fraud as to be prac- 
tically valueless. 


The Incidence of High Prices 


FFICIAL figures compiled by the Council of 
() National Defense, Secretary Baker, chairman, 

show, in the countries named, the following in- 
creases since the summer of 1914 in the prices of food- 
stuffs: 


DEED 6 cecinckasasdiwe ea 40 per cent 
| RIPE BEE 20. 104 “ . 
United States «..cccceses i * * 
Geent Bee ..iceccccves —- = 
PE. bie deiae ddr kexaen —_— 6h 
WO Sos ic obs e var ee —_— ~~ 


The figures for Australia are because ships were 
lacking to transport her grain surplus, and the figures 
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This Mexican bandit was caught young by the soldiers of the 
Eighth U. S. Cavalry on their recent punitive expedition across 
the border after the Mexican robbers who captured two 
American aviators and held them prisoner in Mexico for ransom 


for Sweden show the effect of the German demand 
which the blockade was unable to stop. The high figures 
for France are due in part to the depreciation of the 
French franc in food exporting countries. But, making 
allowances for special conditions, it is clear food prices 
are up in the five years from 100 to 150 per cent. 

The rise has occurred in neutral as well as in bel- 
ligerent countries, in both hemispheres, and thus clear- 
ly points to a world-wide cause or causes. We ascribe 
it to domestic profiteers and to lack of price-fixing, but 
it has come as severely where riots and chaotic laws 
have assailed food merchants and where price-fixing 
has been followed. With the ocean highway open the 
staples have flowed to the countries making the highest 
bids, and our prices have been European prices less the 
cost of reaching them. Except for the high cost of ship 
space, our prices would probably be higher than they 
are and Europe’s lower. An embargo on food exports 
would have kept food prices low here, but this embargo 
we have not laid, partly because it would have been 
cruel to Europe and partly because our greatest eco- 
nomic interest deemed it its right to sell for the most 
it could get. 

Among world causes the Council first mentions the 
inflation of money and credit instruments which per- 
form the office of money. On July 1, 1914, the per capita 
circulation of the United States was $34.53 and on Au- 
gust 1, 1919, $45.16. Bank deposits went up in the same 
period from seventeen billion to twenty-eight billion, 
while bank clearings, indicating the velocity of check- 
money, increased almost twice as fast. 

The experts of the Council are apparently unable to 
determine whether or not wages, taking annual earn- 
ings as the proper base, have gone up on the whole as 
fast as prices. With respect to food and clothing it 
thinks they have not, but counting housing, lighting, 
railroad rates, postage, amusements and many miscel- 


_ laneous expenditures, it seems to in¢line to the view 


that the two movements have been at nearly the same 
speed. It of course concedes the great inequality of the 
incidence and that the great change has almost cut 
fixed incomes in two. 











A Balance Sheet of the Peace 
Treaty 


Everybody agrees that the pending Peace Treaty 
has some good points and some poor ones. Wherein 
people differ is in whether the good in it outweighs 
the bad. The disputes about it are due partly to the 
different valuation attached to its provisions and 
partly to the tendency of both its friends and foes 
to confine their attention to the particular points that 
they like or dislike instead of balancing its merits 
and defects as a whole. In order to arrive at a fair 
judgment one should draw up in parallel columns his 
opinion of the creditable and discreditable features 
of the treaty, marking the former plus and the latter 
minus, and weighting each according to his view of 
its importance. In the debit or negative column should 
be included not merely the faults of the treaty but 
its failures to secure a satisfactory settlement. 

A minor member of the staff of the American 
Peace Commission at Paris has drawn up for his own 
satisfaction the following trial balance. He has al- 
lowed the maximum of 100 points to the positive and 
negative sides, distributed among the several topics 
as he thinks their importance deserves. 


CREDIT DEBIT 


International Clauses (30 points) 
League of Nations Covenant 20 Failure to bring enemy and 
Labor clauses ........sseeee 10 other States within scope of 
these clauses ............. —5 


European Political Clauses (25 points) 
Emancipation of Prussian Isolation of Danzig and East 
MS sc cndecdesaseedeneice 10 UNS ins 0 Séteediniimninks —3 
Emancipation of Alsace-Lor- Sarre valley arrangement... .—3 
DD. cissctsasdaenseseans 6 Refusal self-determination to 
Other frontier improvements 5 Germans of Austria........ —7 
Minority rights stipulated... 5 


Extra-European Clauses (10 points) 

Benefits to Allies and to na- Loss of German effort in col- 
tives of colonial rearrange- OEE 6:0-00090 0806090000040 
ee eee 8 Shantung settlement ........ —4 

Failure to extend mandatory 
system to all tropical colo- 
EE askew cede aoe ceuevnr ee —5 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Economic Clauses (25 points) 
Reparations to injured na- Possible damage of reparation 
TE  eccccssocccescococes 15 clauses to German economic 
Internationalized routes .... 6 life 
Useful economic, financial and 
legal stipulations ......... 


Lack of reciprocity in cer- 
tain economic arrangements—5 


Guarantees (10 points) 


Disarmament of Germany... 5 Prolonged occupation of 

Treaties (Covenant and treaty Rhineland and lack of pro- 

Wetn FEGROS) cccccccccce 5 vision for general dis- 
SPURGEON. cccccccccvecces —3 


Failure to guarantee con- 
tinued democratic govern- 
ment in Germany........ 7 


100 —48 
Net credit in favor of the Peace Treaty, 52 


According to his figuring the ayes have it by a 
majority of 52. The treaty is about half as good as 
he would like to have had it, but this does not mean 
that it could have been made twice as good as it is. 
For it must be remembered that not all of the items 
in the debit column are blameworthy, but in some 
cases they were the necessary corollary of the bene- 
ficial items (for instance, reparations may impoverish 
Germany but are a necessity to Belgium and France) 
or else beyond human control (as the impossibility of 
bringing Russia in its present condition into an or- 
derly international system). It is evident that the 
balance sheet is considered from the general inter- 
national point of view; not from the interests of any 
single nation. 

Of course no two persons will give exactly the 
same value to the provisions of the treaty. Some even 
would regard as a defect what others consider a 
merit and so would place a point in the opposite 
column. We print this trial balance with the idea that 
our readers may like to draw up their own in such 
a form. 
























































Pershing 
Day 


New York put the climax to 
its season of riotous welcoming 
fetes and parades of military 
splendor when the commander 
of the A. E. F. came home on 
September 9. General Pershing 
returned on the “Leviathan”— 
and a million or more people, 
it is estimated, turned out be- 
fore dawn to see the big ship 
come up thru the harbor to its 
dock. Secretary Baker was the 
first to shake General Persh- 
ing’s hand as he came ashore. 
In the informal setting of the 
pier shed the Secretary of War 
read President Wilson’s official 
welcome to the General and 
made formal announcement 
that the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate and the Presi- 
dent had conferred upon him 
the signal honor of rank as a 
full general of the regular 
army—a rank which will be 
General Pershing’s for life 








Central News 




















Press Iliustratung Graphic News 
Hats off to the “Leviathan”—Bernard Baruch, in the background, has the 
highest swing, but Secretary Baker reaches farthest out. At the Secretary’s 
right is General March, at his left former Secretary of Finance McAdoo 








As he acknowl- 
edged salutes 
and cheers on 
his drive thru 
the city “the 
most soldierly 
man in the 
world” smiled 
and waved like 
any doughboy 
glad to be 
home. On Sep- 
tember 11 he 
rode at the 
head of the 
First Division 
in an _ impres- 
sive parade 
down Fifth 
Avenue 


























Navy Control of Wireless 


S Secretary Daniels’ recent plan, calling for the 
| permanent control of all wireless stations by the 

Navy, practicable? Some say yes, and others no; 
and both are in a position to give a fair answer. The 
public, apart from the little group vitally interested in 
wireless communication, is generally ready to shake its 
head and emphatically deny the Secretary’s request, be- 
cause of its experience with Government-controlled 
telegraph and telephone wires in wartime. All in all, it 
is a subject that is now commanding all the attention 
of wireless men, and a heated debate is going on be- 
tween those in favor of Navy control and those in favor 
of a return to pre-war arrangements, wherein private 
companies operated wireless stations after the fashion 
of telegraph and telephone and cable systems. 

Little is known of the remarkable work done by the 
Navy during its brief control of the wireless stations 
of this country. Indeed, it is only during the past two 
years that radio communication has been brought to a 
state of relative perfection, and is now in a position to 
compete with telegraph and cable systems. 

In the past radio communication was greatly handi- 
capped by atmospheric electricity, commonly called 
“static,” and interference from other stations. Thus if 
a station was receiving messages from another station 
several hundred miles distant, the signals were often 
broken up by a third station a few miles away. Again, 
atmospheric electricity, especially during summer 
months, created a constant and loud rumble in the 
receiving operator’s telephone receivers, drowning out 
the incoming signals. In the instance of trans-Atlantic 
stations, atmospheric electricity often caused a sus- 
pension of radio traffic for hours and days at a time. 
Obviously, radio stations were not in position to even 
attempt to compete against the positive working cables 
and telegraph lines. 

However that may have been, the past two years have 
disclosed a remarkable development in radio science. For 
one thing, atmospheric electricity has been more or less 
suppressed at the receiving end by the employment of 
special antennez. The former tall masts and lofty wires 
have been replaced by large loops of wire, placed in a 
building. These loops serve to intercept the radio waves, 
which pass thru the brick and steel skeleton structure 
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of any building with little if any loss in strength; but 
the “static” waves, on the other hand, do not affect the 
loops to any great extent, and can therefore be elimi- 
nated while retaining the desired signals. Thanks to 
the remarkably sensitive vacuum tubes now used for 
receiving and amplifying signals—little electric lamps 
of special construction which detect and amplify sig- 
nals thousands of times without distortion—the new 
loop antenne receive signals quite as far away as the 
lofty antennze previously employed but now retained 
principally for transmitting purposes. . 

A remarkable system has been worked out by the 
Navy Department for overcoming interference. For- 
merly, a half dozen or more stations would be found 
chattering away in a given locality, with the result 
that they interfered one with the other so that at times 
communication was impossible, Of course, there is such 
a thing as tuning; that is to say, a transmitter and 
receiver can be attuned with each other. In practice, 
however, commercial stations are compelled to transmit 
on a given wavelength so as not to interfere with Gov- 
ernment and amateur stations; and so it came about, 
in former days, that several stations would be working 
at the same wave length and in the same zone. 

Today the Navy Department makes use of a remote 
control system. Down near the Battery, in New York 
City, there is a Navy station in an office building which 
handles all the radio traffic for New York and vicinity. 
This station, however, is devoid of tall masts and lofty 
wires. There is next to nothing to suggest a wireless 
station. Rather, it appears to be a telegraph station. 
As a matter of fact, this control station, as it is known, 
operates powerful transmitters located at Bush Ter- 
minal, Seagate, Sandy Hook, Mantoloking, Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, Rockaway, Fire Island, and Montauk. Op- 
erators working their keys at the New York control 
station, operate the powerful transmitters at the base 
of the lofty aerials at the stations named. 

In this manner interference is reduced to a mini- 
mum; for if a ship calls up New York, it is answered 
through the nearest transmitter, which may be Mon- 
tauk, at the easterly end of Long Island, some 120 miles 
out of New York, or Mantoloking, down the Jersey 
coast. The ship, however, is heard at the New York 
control station by means of one of several loop an- 
tennz. The control station works the various transmit- 
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A submarine “down the Mississippi floatin’” is a brand new sight and one that roused unusual interest during the recent recruiting 
voyage during which part of our navy went up the river to St. Louis. The gun of a nearby warship hovers over this submarine 
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ting stations over long telegraph lines thru the agency 
of relays, or magnetically-operated switches, which in 
turn operate the transmitters. 

The Navy remote control system enables a vast vol- 
ume of radio traffic to be handled with the minimum of 
interference. Each steamer communicates directly with 
the control station operator, who answers thru the 
transmitter located nearest the ship. In cases where the 
position of the ship is not known, it is soon located by 
means of radio compass apparatus at Sandy Hook, and 
the proper transmitter assigned to it. 

Considered in its entirety, radio communication has 
attained a state of relative perfection never dreamed 
of by the early radio men. Automatic transmitters and 
photographic-tape receivers make it possible to send 
and receive hundreds of words per minute, contrasted 
with fifteen words per minute for long-distance com- 
munication but five years ago. Radio telephony is now 
available for trans-Atlantic work, if the public demands 
it and is willing to pay the price. So it is evident that 
whatever may be done with Secretary Daniels’ plea, it 
is to be hoped that radio communication will be placed 
in the hands of those who can develop it along the lines 
now laid down as the result of two years of wartime 
effort. 


A New Labor Point of View 


MONG recent sociological contributions is the 
A striking declaration of the employees of the Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Company. 

Resolutions which their representatives prepared and 
unanimously approved say that the high cost of living 
can be abated only by “diligent, efficient and conscien- 
tious labor, by thrift and avoidance of extravagance” ; 
that the interest of the worker is in real wages and not 
in nominal wages, and that the way for him to get more 
is to stabilize or lower prices by producing more; that 
“any workman. who demands a greater proportionate 
return for his labor than his fellow workmen in other 
lines are getting is as guilty of profiteering as a grocer 
who charges exorbitant prices for necessaries of life.” 
Therefore, the Midvalers resolved that persistent de- 
mands for higher wages and shorter hours are uneco- 
nomic and unwise and should not be encouraged. 

This utterance of a body of workers, which reads as 
if prepared by a professor of political economy, shows 
to what extent the elements of the dismal science per- 
meate the artizan class. The speeches supporting the 
resolutions denounced with contempt all attempts to 
make men of labor believe that there is any profit to the 
laboring class in multiplying jobs, or in putting limits 
on production, or in fomenting the idea that wages are 
paid out of the profits of capital. It proudly proclaimed 
that labor pays itself out of the fruit of its own toil, 
and that the way of progress for it was to stimulate 
production by attracting to its service men of special 
skill to direct and manage difficult technical and busi- 
ness problems. The employer was presented, not as the 
master of labor, but as its servant and its tool, a fel- 
low worker as essential in his role as the laborer is 
in his, 

Bearing on the questions discussed by the Midvale 
workers, Michael Puntervoid, a Norwegian socialist, 
has brought to this country information of the latest 
phase of Bolshevism in Russia. He quotes a recent Bol- 
shevist circular wherein it is stated: “The fate of the 
proletariat is closely bound up with that of production, 
and an increase of the latter results in a gain for the 
proletariat, whereas a decline is the same as the de- 
struction of the proletariat.” 

To prevent a falling off in production strikes are for- 
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© Keystone View 
THREE CHEERS FOR FATHER! 


One of the numerous high points of applause that enlivened the 
Prince of Wales’ welcome to Canada. The Premier, Sir Robert 
Borden (extreme left), made the formal welcoming address 


bidden in Soviet Russia, and incentive measures of the 
capitalist system, such as bonuses and piecework, are 
resorted to. Large salaries are paid to superintendents 
and they are guaranteed against the confiscation of 
anything they save. The consequence is that Russian 
industry shows some evidence of revival, altho ‘to the 
worker it seems that the new system is merely the old 
system under a new name. 


For a Return to Economic Laws 


HE best financial thought in the country pleads 
for the return of economic laws to govern condi- 


tions rather than a continuance of governmental 
control or supervision of any sort. Mr. George E. Rob- 
erts, vice-president of the National City Bank of New 
York, recently published an interesting article in which 
he stated that unrest and lessened production were fac- 
tors that governed America’s prosperity and that this 
was a time for earnest appeal to the intelligence and 
patriotism of every man and woman. He’ deprecated 
governmental attacks on business and the radical ef- 
forts of the Federal Trades Commission to bring about 
a permanent licensing system to perpetuate some of the 
war expedients. 

The deterioration of crops caused a natural stiffen- 
ing of prices in foodstuffs and clothing materials, and 
this prompted a buying movement which carried them 
still higher. The buying was for foreign as well as home 
consumption, June exports having been far above any 
previous record with cotton goods and leather predomi- 
nating. Statements have been published as to the prob- 
able cost of shoes and clothing next year and we saw 
the culmination of labor troubles in the surprizing but 
not unexpected demands of the railroad brotherhoods. 
Mr. Roberts, speaking for the large financial interests, 
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A student orator in Peking exhorting the crowds 
to buy native goods instead of Japanese 


felt that vested capital was being menaced by the wave 
of radical opposition. 

But where is there not a wave of radical opposition? 
In which of the belligerent countries have not return- 
ing soldiers protested against the high cost of living, 
against profiteers who became millionaires by staying 
at home while the young men of those countries went 
to the front? The present economic conditions are not 
unusual and were not unforeseen by many. The demands 
of the workers for increased wages will, of course, fore- 
cast a decrease in the net profits of corporations avail- 
able for dividends on stocks. While commodity prices 
will be increased in proportion to wage increases, there 
is a limit to the former because demand lessens as the 
prices of a given commodity become prohibitive. At the 
same time, it is well to point out that many industrial 
concerns have been earning from 25 to 50 per cent on 
their common stocks and these can afford to gradually 
reduce the prices of their product to the consumer. 

Mr. Roberts resents governmental interference. He 
said that there should have been control at Washing- 
ton, not because, as a permanent thing, all industry could 
be intelligently and efficiently conducted from Wash- 
ington, but because certain policies made that desirable 
during the war; also, that people who think that Gov- 
ernment officials are competent to conduct everything 
wish to make some of those powers permanent. Eco- 
nomic thought is such a complex matter that both sides 
of an argument can be made to appear right by parties 
interested on opposite sides. Without going into any 
dissertation it is becoming apparent that general dis- 
satisfaction is not only rampant in Europe but in this 
country. In this country, dissatisfaction is not only 
found among mechanics and manual workers but among 
professional men and clerical workers who are unable to 


keep up with the increasing cost of living. As the latter 


are unorganized, they suffer silently. 

The situation is partly traceable to the enormous 
debt of the belligerents, the resultant heavy taxation, 
the fact that for five years millions of men have been 
engaged in destructive instead of constructive work 
and the slowness of all countries in getting back to 
normal production. The laboring classes feel bitter and 
decide that by demanding higher wages and shorter 
hours they are solving the problem, which is fallacious, 
for if anything it is increased production and longer 
hours that will bring about normal conditions sooner. 
Some international financiers openly advocate the tax- 
ation of capital as a panacea. There is no doubt that 
heavy taxation of capital created by the war in all bel- 
ligerent countries would tend to reduce the inflated 
condition of finances in general. The proceeds of a tax 
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on capital could be applied to the reduction of national 
debts and the retirement of paper currency, thus pav- 
ing the way for normal conditions. But it is not ex- 
pected that the moneyed interests will approve any plan 
which in effect involves a confiscation of wealth. 


China’s Defiance of Japan 


URING the past two months China has awakened 

—and with a start. Public opinion has become 

organized and articulate. A corrupt Mandarin 
officialdom has been forced to bow its head to school 
boys and girls. Japan has had to give up some of her 
most aggressive plans for the conquest of China and 
has more and more been devoting her attention to Mon- 
golia, for which she is plotting with Seneonoff in Sibe- 
ria and General “Little’ Hsu in China. 

China was asleep. During the war Japan made her 
Twenty-one Demands, but there was only a slight flurry 
of public indignation. On the eve of Allied intervention 
in Siberia, Japan put thru the Chinese-Japanese Mili- 
tary Pact, by which China was forced to sacrifice all 
freedom of military action, even within Manchuria and 
Mongolia, but the masses remained hopelessly silent. 
Even when Mr. Obata, the Japanese Minister to China, 
tried to force China to agree to the dictatorship of 
Nippon at the Peace Congress, even then China was 
somnambulant. A small group of officials, headed by 
the Minister of Communications, Tsao Ju-lin and “Lit- 
tle’ Hsu, Chief of Staff, spent a year in the happy 
process of mortgaging the resources of the country to 
Japan for so-called industrial loans; and most of the 
swag was divided among the pro-Japanese members of 
the Peking officialdom. Still, China said nothing, except 
for an occasional protest on the part of patriotic mer- 
chants in Tientsin and Shanghai. 

Came the day when the nations of the world gath- 
ered in Paris to make a lasting peace. The hopes of 
China ran high. President Wilson had spoken his Four- 
teen Points, and China looked for the day of justice. 
But she was disappointed, for Japan’s mastership of 
China received international sanction. 

Then the youth of China arose. Every school in the 
country shut its doors. Boys and girls donned the white 
hats of mourning and swore never to give up until the 
aggressor was driven from the mainland of Asia. Mer- 
chants were told that they could not buy or sell Jap- 
anese goods, that they must not accept Japanese bank- 
notes, that they must not ship in Japanese ships or 
accept goods so carried. And the merchants generally 
acquiesced, but when one failed his country in this hour 
of her need, his guild or the local Students’ Union either 
fined him heavily or burnt the goods or shut up his 
shop. 

The students next demanded that the President drive 
out of public life Tsao Ju-lin, Minister of Communica- 
tions; Lu Tsung-yu, head of the pro-Japanese financial 
interest, and Chang Tsung-hsiang, Chinese Minister in 
Tokyo. A general strike was called. China was slowly 
setting off on a period of non-resistance against the 
Peking Government and against Japan. Unfortunately 
the Mandarin officials saw in this only the prank of 
school boys, and for a while they remained firm in their 
stand that never would a Mandarin bow his head to 
popular will. But every school boy and girl has parents 
and relations, and soon the school boy movement perco- 
lated thru until even the Mandarins were affected. A 
deluge of telegrams poured over to Paris telling the 
peace delegates of the awakening of the Chinese people 
and of their unalterable decision that the Peace Treaty 
should not be signed as long as it recognized Japan’s 
domination in Shantung. The railroad workers, beggars, 
thieves, prostitutes and sing-song girls went on strike. 

















Strenuous Convalescence 
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Cooking the patient is one of the cures that has been found valuable 
at army hospitals for men whose nerves have been literally shot to 
pieces. These electric baths are of comparatively recent use; the patient 
is shut in the cabinet and heat applied in increasing intensity 

















There is none of the custom- 
ary sitting down and getting 
well with plenty of pillows 
and broth in this soldier’s 
convalescence. He has to 
work and work hard for his 
cure, raising the arm which 
was shattered at the shoulder 
an inch or a fraction of an 
inch at a time until it is fit 
for normal use again. His 
improvement is recorded 
on the’ measuring — dial 




















Intense light rays, for- 
merly advanced as a rem- 
edy for rheumatism, are 
being used more and 
more in the after treat- 
ment of wounded soldiers 





At left and right are two 
of the strenuous cures for 
a badly broken arm. The 
strap device helps the 
man flex his stiffened 
elbow. Operating the 
wood-boring machine at 
the right limbers up the 
unused muscles until the 
arm gets back by easy 
stages to as good as new 
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Then the postal clerks, policemen and firemen threat- 
ened that they, too, would stop work. The Government 
bowed its head. It had lost face. “The three traitors” 
were driven out. The strike was won and the Peace 
Treaty was not signed. 

But greater than the victory is the fact that China is 
awake. Her people have become democratically articu- 
late. The students have organized on a permanent basis 
to educate the masses and the poor children of the 
country. In Shanghai alone sixteen free schools have 
been opened for children who cannot afford to pay for 
their education, and similar action has been taken in 
every city of the country. Students are going among 
the peasants, in the villages, to carry on a campaign for 
national integrity. Merchants have organized for a 
democratic expression. Capitalists are forming compa- 
nies for the creation of a national industry. Those who 
have been in partnership with the Japanese are now 
seeking American capital. Modern plays are being pro- 
duced on the stage in which nationalistic feelings pre- 
dominate. In front of every shop flies the five-colored 
flag of China. The fourth of July was nationally cele- 
brated by the Chinese as a tribute to our great Repub- 
lic. China is awake. What Japan feared most, the moral 
awakening of the four hundred millions of China, has 
taken place. GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY, 

Manager Chinese Bureau of Public Information 

in Shanghai 


Better Seed by Inbreeding 


T is traditional that the crossing of different strains, 
| either of plant or animal or even man himself, in- 

creages size and vigor, while continued inbreeding 
of related individuals, however vigorous they may be, 
leads to rapid deterioration. That there is more to it 
than this, however, is indicated by experiments now 
reaching a decisive point at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Here, in the effort to get the 
most intense and certain type of inbreeding, corn has 
been artificially self-fertilized; and the present season 
is the thirteenth in which this has been done. 

In the first generations of inbred stock many unde- 
sirable traits appeared—dwarf and sterile and albino 
plants, plants without adequate leaves or roots or tas- 
sels or kernels, and so forth. But plants incapable of 




















© International Film 


An important phase of reconstruction work in France—replant- 
ing orchards destroyed by shell fire or by the deliberate 
malice of the enemy. These soldiers are setting out apple trees 
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reproduction ceased altogether to appear after about 
six generations of self-fertilization, and the subsequent 
inbred generations reached a point beyond which there 
was absolutely no further reduction in vigor or size, 
or alteration in structure. In the face of accepted 
theories calling for early extermination as a result of 
continued inbreeding, the inbred stock appears to have 
come to an irreducible minimum, below which five years 
of further self-sterilization has failed to push it in the 
least degree. 

Moreover, the inbred stock shows startling uniform- 
ity. All the individuals in an inbred line descended from 
a given normal ancestor are just alike. In shape of 
tassel, position of leaves, characteristics of the ear, 
one plant is as much a replica of its brother as tho cut 
from the same die. The only variation is that in size, 
due to the inequalities in opportunity to grow. 

On the other hand, between the several lines descend- 
ed by self-fertilization from several normal ancestors, 
there is the most striking deviation in form, in produc- 
tiveness, in ability to meet unfavorable conditions, in 
time of maturity and flowering. In a word, by succes- 
sive self-fertilization from normal ancestry, diverse 
types are produced which remain unchanged as long 
as self-fertilization is continued, without further alter- 
ation up or down. 

But—in the process of inbreeding a large number of 
unfavorable characteristics are of course eliminated, 
along with certain favorable ones. The benefit from loss 
of the bad is offset by loss of the good. The extraordi- 
nary feature of the whole business, however, is that 
renewed crossing of the inbred stocks, in proper com- 
binations, restores immediately what was lacking in 
vigor; while in the first generation following the cross- 
ing, the beautiful uniformity of the inbred parents is 
fully retained. And not only are size and strength thus 
restored, but they may actually be increased over the 
condition of the variety with which the start was made, 
due to the uniform excellence of the plants when freed 
from the many abnormal and undesirable characteris- 
tics which are dropped out during the inbreeding 
process. 

Accordingly it is suggested that, under proper regu- 
lation, inbreeding should be commended, as opening the 
door for great improvement in cross-fertilized plants 
and bi-sexual animals. By subjecting a naturally cross- 
mated race to a rigid process of inbreeding or inter- 
mating, possible weaknesses are brought to light; and 
once uncovered, these can easily be eliminated for good, 
which is not the case when there is an external strain 
that may bring them in again or even allow them to be 
carried along concealed by other characteristics. The 
purified strains can then be best estimated at their 
true worth; stripped of the protection and concealment 
of hybrid vigor, they must stand or fall on their own 
merits. In a word, in place of the more or less random 
derivation of characteristics from two parents, we get 
the perfectly definite derivation from a single parent; 
and when this has been carried out to a point insuring 
the necessary purity, the lost vigor can be restored by 


‘appropriately crossing again. Nor is the discovery with- 


out its bearings upon biological theory. 


The Need for New Houses 


E are short something like one million homes 
W at this moment. Great Britain is short 450,000 

homes, while France, where the great armies 
battled back and forth and destroyed everything that 
lay in their path, is short 410,000 homes. Indeed, in 
each and every country the world over, whether bel- 
ligerant or neutral during the five long years of war, 
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© Keystone View 


Germany is resuming shipping activities in the Kiel Canal and equipping vessels again for international commerce. In the fore- 
ground of this photograph, which came to the United States recently on a German liner, is a former German hospital ship 


there is a more or less serious shortage of housing ac- 
commodations that must be dealt with in the immedi- 
ate future. But how to deal with it is the great question 
of the hour. 

The shortage of homes is due to several well-known 
causes. Labor, of course, is the greatest contributing 
factor. During the war the price of labor mounted 
steadily; and with the termination of hostilities labor 
has sought still higher remuneration. Today the prices 
of building materials and the pay of labor have attained 
such high levels that most builders are obliged to put 
off building until some indefinite time in the future. 
Hence the serious shortage and the resultant unsatis- 
factory conditions thru overcrowding. 

If ever there was an opportunity for new ideas in 
housing it is the present time. Already homes are be- 
ginning to appear in which time-honored features, such 
as reception halls and parlors, are making way for big 
living rooms, with that much less work and materials 
for walls. There is a New Orleans inventor who pro- 
poses building homes in the form of round units, each 
unit constituting a room. In this manner a three-room 
home, for instance, is made up of three units connected 
by hall members. A porch member may be added. The 
components of such a house are made of reinforced 
concrete, molded at some central point and shipped 
ready to erect. The home, according to this inventor, 
should be flexible: the young married couple starts with 
three rooms, and as the family grows the house keeps 
apace, one unit after another being added. The house 
may be made in any form, such as an L, T, straight 
line, or even a square with a center court. 

An Englishman has patented a form of construction 
very much like the arches of a church. Viewed from the 


side, a residence embodying this construction is shaped 
like an inverted V; in other words, it is all sloping roof, 
with the exception of the two ends. Such a construction 
can be executed in concrete blocks with suitable rein- 
forcement, and is said to cost one-third less than the 
less substantial frame house. There is no expensive 
shingle or slate roof to contend with—the entire house, 
so to speak, is one vast roof. 

And then there are the concrete houses—those houses 
which are built overnight by means of molds. Unfor- 
tunately, little seems to have been done along this line, 
altho this is certainly the opportune moment for the 
commercial exploitation of such a scheme. All indica- 
tions point to the growing use of concrete in building 
operations, for this material permits of rapid con- 
struction with a minimum of labor. 

Standardization must come in our residences, just as 
it has been adopted in so many other fields. By stand- 
ardization is not meant that all residences must look 
alike. In fact, the wide variety in designs and sizes of 
houses offered by standardized home manufacturers is 
sufficient proof that these dwellings will never become 
monotonous. It requires little imagination to under- 
stand why the standardized house, which is manufac- 
tured in a woodworking factory by means of power 
saws, planers, joiners and other labor-saving equip- 
ment, must needs be considerably less expensive than the 
conventional house hewn from rough lumber by a car- 
penter working for $7.50 per day. 

Apart from standardized houses, there is standard- 
ized construction. That is to say, there are several 
schemes afoot for manufacturing and distributing 
standardized building materials, such as beams, win- 
dow frames, planks and other members, all cut to one 
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size and trimmed so as to fit together to form the per- 
fect whole. Here again the standardized design makes 
for great economy, since all the.parts are cut and fin- 
ished with modern woodworking machinery at a mini- 
mum cost. Soon we may expect the builder to purchase 
his, lumber in the form of finished components, which 
need only be assembled and nailed together in the 
shortest possible time. 

All in all, new methods of building must be resorted 
to, otherwise there is little hope of extensive building 
in the immediate future. In France and in Great Brit- 
ain the subject of standardized building has been fully 
investigated, and we may soon see our overséas friends 
manufacturing their new homes by the thousands 
rather than building them one by one. The devastated 
regions of France may very likely be rebuilt by super- 
standardized houses, for there the problem is so press- 
ing that the matter of monotony and plainness is too 
trivial to be considered. Schools, farmhouses, churches, 
town halls, and residences are to be more or less of the 
same architecture, leaving the beautifying of these vari- 
ous structures to the ingenious and artistic French. 


The Guardians of Order Abdicate 


TT long-threatened strike of Boston policemen 
went into effect on September 9, throwing the city 
into a riot of lawlessness and looting for twenty- 
four hours before military rule, enforced by 5000 sol- 
diers of the State Guard, could be substituted for the 
withdrawn police protection. Hoodlums and criminals 
took advantage of the strike to indulge in violence rang- 
ing from window smashing to murder; in some sec- 
tions of the city it was only with the aid of machine 
guns that the mobs were broken up. Harvard students 
and business men who volunteered as substitute police- 
men were beaten up in the street fighting. Many banks 
and places of business were kept fully lighted thruout the 
night and protected by armed guards. The property loss 
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during the twenty-four hours was estimated at $300,- 
000. Burglary insurance jumped from 25 to 75 cents 
on contracts covering “riot and civil commotion,” and 
did an abnormal] business. 

Recognition for their newly organized union is the 
cause for which the Boston police are striking. As 
President John McInnes of the Police Union put it 
when a settlement of the strike was urged thru con- 
ferences between the Citizens’ Protection Committee 
and the strike leaders: 

Nothing doing. A police union and affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor is what we are striking for, 
and the only thing we will accept as a settlement. 

The walkout of the 1500 policemen was finally 
precipitated by the suspension of nineteen patrolmen 
found guilty by Commissioner Curtis of violating the 
department order against unionizing. That the police 
would defy this interpretation of their unionizing had 
been known for some time and a volunteer police corps 
had been recruited which, however, proved altogether 
inadequate when the strike came. There was confusion, 
too, from the division of responsibility between the 
Governor and the Mayor, for the police force in Boston 
is under a State Commissioner. 

The first move of the striking policemen was to 
threaten a sympathetic strike of firemen, street car 
men, telephone operators and electrical workers affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor. The au- 
thorities made arrangements to use military and naval 
forces stationed in Boston in case the sympathetic 
strike was called and Governor Coolidge of Massachu- 
setts wired to the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy: 

The entire State Guard of Massachusetts has been called 
out. There are rumors of a very general strike. I wish you 
to hold yourself in readiness to render assistance from 
forces under your command immediately on appeal which 
I may be forced to make to the President. 

















Wide World 


An auspicious start for an army career—this recruit is being taken by airplane from Stamford, 
Connecticut, across the Long Island Sound to the United States aviation camp at Mineola 
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The President’s Appeal to the People 


Fragments from His Speeches During His Western Tour 


This war was a commercial and 
industrial war. It was not a politi- 
cal war. Very well, then, if we 
must stand apart and be the hos- 
tile rivals of the rest of the world, 
then we must do something else; 
we must be physically ready for 
anything to come. We must have 
a great standing army. We must 
see to it that every man in Amer- 
ica is trained to arms. We must see 
to it that there are ammunitions 
and guns enough for an army. That 
means a mobilized nation. We can 
stand that so far as the expense is 
concerned, if we care to keep up 
the high cost of living and enjoy 
the other luxuries that we have re- 
cently enjoyed. But what is much 
more serious, we have got to have 
the sort of organization that can 
handle armies of that sort. We may 
say what we please of the German _ 
Government that has been de- 
stroyed, but it was the only sort 
of government that could handle 
an armed nation. You can’t han- 
dle an armed nation by vote. You 
can’t handle an armed nation if it is democratic, because democ- 
racies don’t go to war that way. You have got to have concen- 


trated, militaristic organization of government to run a nation 
of that sort. 


They discuss how soon and how quick we can get out of it. 
Well, I am not a quitter for one. We can get out just as soon 
as we want to, but we don’t want to get out just as soon as 
we get in. 

There isn’t a phrase of doubtful meaning in the whole docu- 
ment. And what is the meaning? It is that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is a Covenant of arbitration and discussion. 


Negation will not save the world. Opposition constructs 
nothing. Opposition is the specialty of those who are Bolshevis- 
tically inclined. 


To reject that treaty, to alter that treaty, is to impair one of 
the first charters of mankind. And yet there are men who ap- 
proach the question with passion, with private passion, and party 
passion, who think only of some immediate advantage to them- 
selves or to a group of their fellow-countrymen, and who look 
at the thing with the jaundiced eyes of those who have some 
private purpose of their own. When at last, in the annals of 


mankind, they are gibbeted, they will regret that the gibbet is 
so high. 


The treaty of peace with Germany is a charter and constitu- 
tion of a new system for the world, and that new system is based 
upon an absolute reversal of the principles of the old system. 
The essential object of that treaty is to establish the independ- 
ence and protect the integrity of the weak peoples of the world. 


The broader aspects of this. subject are seldom brought to your 
attention; it is the little picayune details here and there. 


_As long as you have a military class, it does not make any 
difference what your form of government is. 


We are a great nation, but the treaty is going to be applied 
just the same whether we take part in it or not. 

I cannot tell what the railways can earn until commerce is 
restored to its normal courses. Until I can tell what the railroads 


can earn, I cannot tell what the wages that the railroads can pay 
will be. 


We wanted disarmament and this document provides in the 
only possible way for disarmament by common agreement. 


There is a closer monopoly of power in Petrograd and Moscow 
than there ever was in Berlin, and the thing that is intolerable 
is not that the Russian people are having their way but that 
another group of men more cruel than the Czar himself is 
controlling the destinies of that great people. 

And I want to say here and now that I am against the control 
of any minority anywhere. 


It is only a handful of men who are trying to defeat the treaty 
or to prevent the League being adopted. The great majority, in 





official bodies and out, are scru- 
tinizing it, as it is perfectly legiti- 
mate that they should scrutinize it, 
to s2e if it is necessary that they 
should qualify it in any way. 

And my knowledge of their con- 
science, my knowledge of their 
public principle, makes me cer- 
tain that many will sooner or later 
see that it is safest, since it is all 
expressed in the plainest English 
that the English dictionary affords, 
not to qualify it—to accept it as 
it is. 

Just as American soldiers re- 
stored the morale of the fighting 
peoples of the Allies, so the United 
States could now restore the peace 
morale of the world. 


England and France are bound 
and cannot escape their obliga- 
tions. Are you going to institute a 
war against Japan and France and 
England to get Shantung back for 
China? That is an_ enterprize 
which does not commend itself to 
the present generation. 


I have no intolerant spirit in the matter; but I also assure you 
that from the bottom of my feet to the top of my head, I have 
got a fighting spirit about it. 


Any member of the League which breaks these promises with 
regard to arbitration or discussion is to be deemed thereby to 
have committed an act of war against the other members of the 
League; not merely to have done any immoral thing, but by 
refusing to obey those processes to have committed an act of war. 

And you know what then happens. You say, “Yes; we form 
an army and go to fight them.” Not at all. We shut our doors 
and lock out, we boycott them. Just so soon as that is done they 
cannot ship cargoes out or receive them shipped in; they cannot 
send a telegraphic message; they cannot send or receive a letter. 

I don’t think that after that it will be necessary to do any 
fighting at all. 


This afternoon a book I had forgotten all about, one of the 
campaign books of the last political campaign, was put in my 
hands, and I found in that book the platforms of the two parties, 
and in both those platforms they advocated just such an arrange- 
ment as the League of Nations. When I was on the other side of 
the water I did not know I was taking, obeying orders, from 
both parties. But I was. 


The treaty of peace is a Magna Charta, a great guarantee that 
labor shall have the councils of the world devoted to the dis- 
cussion of its conditions and of its betterment; and labor all 
over the world is waiting to know whether America is going to 
take part in those conferences or not. 

The confidence of the men who sat at Paris was such that they 
put it in the document that the first meeting of the labor con- 
ference under that part of the treaty should take place in 
Washington upon the invitation of the President of the United 
States. I am going to issue that invitation whether we can attend 
the conference or not. But think of the mortification. Think of 
standing by in Washington itself and see the world take counsel 
upon the rudimental matter of civilization without us. The thing 
is inconceivable, but it is true. 


We have promised the people of the Philippine Islands that 
we will set them free. It has been one of our perplexities how 
we should make them safe after we set them free. Under this 
arrangement they will be safe from the outset. They will become 
members of the League of Nations and every great nation in 
the world will be obliged to respect and preserve against external 
aggression from any quarter the territorial integrity and political 
independence of the Philippines. 


At this moment it is an open question whether the Armenian 
people will not, while we sit here and debate, be absolutely 
destroyed. Great peoples are driven out upon a desert, 
where there is no food and can be none, and they are com- 
pelled to die, and then men, women, and children thrown into 
a common grave, so imperfectly covered up that here and there 
is a pitiful arm stretched out to heaven, and there is no pity 
in the world. When shall we wake to the moral responsibility of 
this great occasion? 
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The Question of the Caribbean 


An Editorial — 


By Edwin 
N the present rearrangement of the maps of the 
world it is not to be expected that the Caribbean 
will remain unchanged. The war has shown plainly 
what was beginning to be realized before, that the 
tropical American colonies of the European powers are 
in an unfortunate and untenable position and the ques- 
tion of what is to become of them has been much dis- 
cussed. As regards the British West Indies the two 
proposals that have received most attention are, (1) to 
annex them to Canada and (2) to cede them to the 
United States. Either plan would be an improvement 
and unobjectionable from the standpoint of Ameri- 
can policy. The aim of the Monroe Doctrine was to 
eliminate European power in the New World. This was 
accomplished as regards Spain by the freeing of Cuba 
and Porto Rico in 1898 and as regards Denmark by 
the purchase of the Virgin Islands in 1917. There still 
remain as accidental anomalies left over from the 
eighteenth century the British, French and Dutch 
Guianas, British Honduras and the West India islands 
of these three powers. The transfer of any of the Brit- 
ish possessions to Canada would not violate the Mon- 
roe Doctrine but would rather conform to it. For Can- 
ada is as much American as the United States and 
practically almost as free from the monarchical system 
of Europe. The comradeship in arms of tlfe soldiers of 
the United States and Canada has shown the two 
peoples that they have more in common than they used 
to think. We should not be jealous of Canada for tak- 
ing over the West Indies any more than we are of Aus- 
tralia for taking over New Guinea or of New Zealand 
for taking over Samoa. Tropical islands can only pros- 
per when connected with a temperate country, but the 
closer the two are consistent with the difference in 
latitude the better for both. 

That is one reason why the wooing of the West In- 
dies by Canada has never been able to overcome their 
gravitation toward the United States. In 1898 Canada 
extended the benefits of the preferential tariff to all 
the British West Indies, but they did not reciprocate. 
Two years later the reduction of one-quarter in the 
duty on British colonial products was raised to one- 
third, but with no more effect. In 1909 a Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Relations between Canada and the 
West Indian Colonies, with Baron Balfour of Bur- 
leigh as chairman and the Canadian ministers of cus- 
toms and finance as members, visited the Caribbean 
and took three bluebooks full of evidence on the ques- 
tion. They found a decided disinclination on the part 
of the planters to give up their big market to get a lit- 
tle one. Dominica objected to losing her rapidly grow- 
ing lime trade with New York. Jamaica feared that 
the Canadians could not eat the 17,000,000 bunches of 
bananas that she raises every year. The higher freight 
rate to Canada ate up half the advantage of the prefer- 
ence in customs. Two-thirds of Canada’s imports from 
this region, not counting sugar, came thru by way of 
the United States. Canada could not consume more than 
10 to 25 per cent of the various products of the islands 
and the disparity is bound to become greater, for pro- 
ductivity of the islands increases faster than the popu- 
lation of Canada and tropical agriculturé is only begin- 
ning to show its possibilities. 

The West Indies were nearly ruined by the free trade 
policy of Great Britain and they owed their later pros- 
perity largely to the United States and Germany, which 
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had the protection of tariff. Since the war England 
has abandoned free trade and adopted colonial pref- 
erencv, but will never be able to do for the West Indies 
what the United States could do for them. Mr. Laing, 
managing director of the British Guiana Bank, testified 
before the Royal Commission: “The United States at 
present are [is] doing a great deal more for Cuba 
than Canada or the United Kingdom are [is] doing for 
British possessions.” That is truer than when said ten 
years ago. The unprecedented prosperity of Porto Rico 
under American sovereignty was one of the reasons 
why the Danish Islands were anxious to come to us, and 
the prosperity of Cuba under the stimulus of Ameri- 
can capital and security is having a similar effect on 
her neighbors. Before the American occupation Cuba 
produced barely a million tons of sugar. Her output in 
1918 was four million. There is now $600,000,000 in- 
vested in the Cuban sugar industry and paying hand- 
somely. In 1914 the United States bought from Cuba 
sugar, tobacco and other products to the value of $131,- 
000,000. Last year we reached $300,000,000, more than 
double. In 1914 we sold to Cuba goods to the amount of 
$69,000,000 and last year this went up to $250,000,000, 
more than three times. 

The municipal council of Montego Bay, Jamaica, has 
petitioned the Government for the confederation of Ja- 
maica with Canada. The London Times favors a triple 
federation of Canada, the West Indies and Newfound- 


land. But all attempts to federate the islands or even to’ 


get them to act together on any commercial or political 
issue have been in vain. They are naturally rivals, 
rather than allies. Some of them would probably prefer 
to join Canada, some to join the United States, some 
possibly to remain as crown colonies. The London Times 
says: “Annexation to the United States is often spoken 
of in Jamaica,” and “Recently a petition was addressed 
to the Governor of Jamaica by 100,000 planters and 
laborers, declaring that economic conditions in the 
island were so wretched that, failing immediate relief, 
increasing numbers of workers would be forced to emi- 
grate.” Emigration from the British West Indies to the 
United States is assuming the proportions of an exodus, 
so whether we annex the islands or not we are annexing 
a large part of the population. 

It is essentially a question of whether sentiment or 
self interest will prevail. From a financial point of view 
it would be to the advantage of the mother country, as 
of the possessions, to sell them to the United States 
rather than give them to Canada. The imports of Can- 
ada from the British West Indies and Guiana amount 
to $17,000,000 and her exports to $9,000,000. It is 
hard to see how this could be much increased by union 
with Canada. Canada could doubtless do more for them 
than the mother country has done, but never as much 
for them as the United States would do. The gain to 
Canada is equally dubious. If it is asked how we can get 
the money to pay for them it may be answered that we 
have already paid for them in advance. Even if we 
should give for them the extravagant price per acre 
that we gave for the Danish Islands, it would not 
amount to much more than half we*have loaned to 
Great Britain during the war, for this amounts to 
more than four billion dollars. No wonder that it has 
occurred to the British that here is an easy way of re- 
lieving themselves of some of their overwhelming bur- 
den of debt, ten times as great as it was before the 
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war. The National News of London says “that the sug- 
gestion that the British West Indies be ceded to the 
United States in part payment of Great Britain’s war 
debt is being considered seriously on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” To be sure Secretary of State Lansing says: 
“I have not even heard of it,” but Mr. Lansing, as he 
admitted before the Senate committee, had not heard 
of various things, for instance, the partition of the 
Pacific islands between England and Japan, which other 
people had been talking about for a long time. 

The sale of Dutch Guiana to the United States is 
openly advocated both in Holland and in Paramaribo. 
From a recent Demerara paper it appears that the peo- 
ple of British Guiana are getting alarmed lest the pro- 
posed bargain should go thru, for it would mean that 
the railroad which President Pessoa is preparing to 
build northward from the Amazon would be extended 
to the Caribbean thru American, formerly Dutch, Gui- 
ana instead of thru British Guiana. 

Guiana would be the most valuable of the British 
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possessions for us, but Canada would prefer the islands. 
In any proposed territorial transfer of course the in- 
habitants should have the deciding vote as in the case 
of the Danish Islands. It is only after a frank and 
friendly discussion of these questions that the people 
involved can ascertain where their wishes and interests 
lie. Even tho England, the United States and the 
colonies concerned should all agree that a transfer to 
American sovereignty were advantageous it would not 
do to consummate the bargain if Canada would be of- 
fended by it, for her friendship is more important than 
anything else. But then Canada might be compensated 
for the disappointment of her ambitions of expansion 
in this direction by the cession of the panhandle of 
Alaska. This strip of coast shutting her off from the 
sea is a constant irritation to the Canadians and is no 
great use to us at present. Doubtless it may be of value 
in the future, but never so much to us as to them. The 
contrary is true of the West Indies. There is no reason 
why we should not talk over a trade. 


The Two Japans 
An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


O we want war with Japan or do we not? If 
we do we are going about it in the right way. 
If we do not, we are behaving like a nation of 
morons and hooligans. 

If on the whole we would rather not drift into an 
Asiatic war we shall be under the necessity of bringing 
a modicum of common sense to bear upon the situation 
before long. 

The most elemental fact that common sense would 
pay attention to is the circumstance that Japan is not 
more homogeneous politically than we are. There are 
two Japans: a militaristic Japan, mentally saturated 
with the discredited German philosophy of the state; 
and a liberal Japan, democratic in feeling and striving 
to develop Japanese civilization as culture rather than 
as kultur. 

Militaristic Japan, incited and coached by German 
imperialism (a serpent tha? has been scotched but not 
yet killed), has industriously stirred up anti-American 
feeling. One of the most intelligent of the younger Jap- 
anese liberals writes: 

“The anti-American propaganda which is now sweep- 
ing Japan is the product of the militarists. The dis- 
gruntled and discredited men of the army are behind 
the attempt to make the peace treaty a victory for Japan 
over China and the United States.” 

Liberal and democratic Japan, on the contrary, is en- 
tirely friendly to the United States, and profoundly de- 
sires American sympathy and understanding. 

The leaders of the militarists since the death of 
Prince Taro Katsura in 1916 have been Baron Goto and 
Terauchi, whose cabinet was overthrown last fall after 
the collapse of Germany and the rice riots in Japan. 
The liberal leaders are Yukia Ozaki, a progressive dem- 
ocrat, who was Minister of Justice in the Okuna cabi- 
net, and who may yet be Prime Minister, and Kei Hara, 
a commoner, six times minister, who came into power 
as Prime Minister last fall. Hara and his party, the 
Seiyukai, have held by Anglo-Saxon constitutionalist 
ideas in distinction from any form of imperialism, Jap- 
anese or German, and have gone so far as to advocate an 
Anglo-American-Japanese triple alliance. Hara backed 
up his professions by deeds: by curbing the power of 
the army, deposing the military.governor of the Laio- 


tung Peninsula and appointing a civilian, and by ex- 
tending to the Koreans the sympathy that possibly was 
the decisive encouragement to their uprising, which has 
resulted in the substitution of a civil for a military 
régime in Korea, 

Were we at pains to understand, and, within limits 
of international propriety and legality, to aid the strug- 
gling constitutional liberalism of Japan, it is highly 
probable that we could find solutions of the vexing 
problems of Japanese-American relations that would 
satisfy both peoples. What position the United States 
should take on the Shantung matter no one but a fool 
or a fully informed wise man (if there is one) is ready 
to say. A monstrous lot of lying (not all of it Japa- 
nese) has bewildered us. But, so far as our relations to 
Japan are concerned, what we ought or ought not to do 
about Shantung is not vital. The vital point is that if 
the Japanese liberals had our understanding, sympathy 
and coéperation, the best elements in Japan would re- 
spect our decision and acquiesce in it, even if it disap- 
pointed them. So, too, would they acquiesce in and re- 
spect our decision of the immigration question, No 
educated Japanese liberal would think of denying the 
right of a sovereign nation to say who shall be its citi- 
zens and how far it shall extend hospitality to non- 
citizens. 

If in asserting this right the United States Govern- 
ment should go so far as to discriminate (without legal 
fiction or camouflage) between Orientals and Euro- 
peans, the racial and national pride of Japanese liberals 
would be wounded and they would protest. Neverthe- 
less, not a few of them, men of keen and catholic intel- 
lect, are good enough philosophers to see that, as an 
abstract proposition, a nation may as decently and with- 
out offense as a private gentleman say who shall be 
invited to dinner; and good enough sociologists to see 
that racial antagonisms are concrete facts of instinctive 
reaction rather than generalizations of enlightened 
reason, and that where they exist, and so long as they 
persist, it is not conducive to domestic harmony and 
international peace to insist upon race intermixture. 
These men can be relied on to help high-minded men in 
America to reach amicable adjustments. 












HE Atlantic has been crossed by steamship, by 

submarine, by airplane and by dirigible. New 

York and London are nearer now by the only 

significant kind of distance—time distance— 
than were New York and Richmond in the days of 
George Washington. And yet there are some who still 
talk of “national isolation”; something which, desirable 
or not, is now no more obtainable than the moon. 

It is, broadly speaking, true that the size of an effi- 
cient political organism varies directly with the means of 
transportation and communication available. The skele- 
ton of the Roman Empire was the system of Roman 
roads; wherever these ran Roman authority was felt, 
but where they were interrupted by hillside, forest, 
swamp or desert the power of the Empire was only nom- 
inal or ceased altogether. The breakdown of the Roman 
civilization made inevitable the parceling of Europe 
into local feudal sovereignties very largely because 
travel, whether by land or water, was unsafe in the 
troubled times of the Dark Ages. With improvements in 
shipbuilding and roac building, and especially with an 
accumulation of mercantile wealth in the towns which 
made possible regular trading voyages, the upbuilding 
of modern nations and empires became possible. 

Imagine what would be the effect on the political re- 
lations of the world if we should lose by some malign 
miracle all knowledge of the rapid means of transporta- 
tion and communication developed in the last hundred 
years. Canada, Australia and South Africa would drift 
away from the British Empire, as the tie which now 
holds them together is not one of political or military 
force, but that community of trade, thought and admin- 
istrative action which we owe to electricity and steam. 
The proof of this is that in the brief period about the 
middle of the nineteenth century after the colonies had 
been given home rule, but before steamships and cables 
had bound the empire together, nearly every public man 
in England expressed the belief that the colonies would 
soon be independent. 

The disintegration of the British Empire might not 
directly concern us, but would our own case have been 
much better? President Wilson, even in Paris, with 
cable and wireless at his command, was in closer touch 
with California and the Philippines than was Jefferson 
with a neighboring state. Nationalism in this country 
grew with the railways. But for the Union Pacific the 
states beyond the Rockies could hardly have been re- 
tained within the nation; and to the New Englander of 
1803 Louisiana seemed as far away as Mongolia does to 





The Airplane and the Covenant 


An Editorial 


us now. In substantial fact the opponents of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase were wiser than some senators are today, 
for they were blind only to the future, whereas the ad- 
herent of “national isolation” is blind even to the pres- 
ent. 

Of course lack of means of communication would 
offer some advantages. Our tariff problem would be 
less urgent, the flood of immigration which has in- 
undated our shores would be reduced to a mere 
trickle, and we would be relatively safe from foreign 
invasion. The Atlantic would be at once the highest 
of tariff barriers, the most stringent of immigration 
laws, and the best of coast defenses. But there 
would be corresponding disadvantages. Without modern 
means of transportation we could never have sent two 
million men to save Europe from a German conquest 
nor the food to save Europe from famine. Our problems 
would all be internal; but these would suffice to keep 
Washington busy, since poor communication means in- 
efficient government in the outlying parts of a large 
nation. Instead of worrying about a mandate for Arme- 
nia we would be worrying about an uprising in the 
frontier territory of Missouri, provoked by a misun- 
derstanding between the Federal Government and a 
local official distant two weeks by courier from his supe- 
rior officers. Senator Borah, instead of fighting Cove- 
nanters would be fighting Idaho Indians. Our influence 
in the world at large would be almost as great as that 
of China, and our export trade would rival that of Bo- 
livia. 

But instead of dwelling on these lost Utopias, let us 
view the near future thru the spyglass of the aviator. 
To that ninety-mile-an-hour bird the Atlantic has 
shrunk into a millpond. If we turn our back on Eu- 
rope we may find Europe looking over our shoulder. 
If we maintain the “Monroe Doctrine” by resolutely 
refusing to take part in the councils of the powers, we 
may find that—in our convenient absence—these powers 
had decided to settle the Latin-American question by 
themselves. If we decline our duty to keep the world 
safe for democracy, we may find that Prussia has start- 
ed again to make it safe for Junkers or Russia to make 
it safe for Bolsheviki, and that they include America in 
the world even if we do not. The lessons we would not 
learn when they were written large on land and sea in 
the Great War we may have to learn written in the air 
above us in the Greater War which can only be pre- 
vented by the common counsel and common action of 
the nations. 


Kditorially Speaking 


Hon. W. E. Guinness, M.P., rises in the House of 
Commons to inquire whether it would not be a graceful 
act of reciprocity to place at the disposal of the United 
States the benefit of British experience in governing 
negroes in return for the discussion of Irish affairs in 
the Senate. What an impudent suggestion! If the Eng- 
lish had only adopted our American plan for hanging 
and roasting any Irishman who did not know his place 
the Irish question would have been as happily solved 
as the race question has been in America. 

HEE 


The expenses of the American Commission to Nego- 
tiate Peace at Paris will amount, according to the 
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President’s estimate, to $1,506,776.63. Now the average 
daily expenditure of the United States during the war 
was about $40,000,000, more than $1,500,000 an hour. 
That is to say, a year of peace negotiation costs less 
than an hour of fighting. Or, to put it in another way, 
if all the labors of the commissioners. result in nothing 
more than postponing or curtailing a future war by an 
hour it will have justified the total expenditure. The 
corps of experts, comprizing the best historians, geog- 
raphers and economists who could be found in this 
country, have devoted more than a year to the study 
of racial claims, historic rights, boundary lines, com- 
mercial channels and’ economic necessities, and their 
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conclusions are embodied, however inadequately, in 
the pending peace treaty. Every day’s delay in con- 
cluding the war is costing the world more than $100,- 
000,000 and there is no reason to think that such delay 
is likely to result in a more satisfactory settlement. 
However slow and cumbrous may be the workings of 
diplomacy, it is immeasurably cheaper than war, not 
to consider the saving in lives, Any peace conference, 
however selfish and stupid may be its participants, is 
an effort to arrive at an equitable and durable settlement 
of the conflicting interests, while a war settles nothing 
except which party is the stronger—at the time. 
HR 


Those who feared that Lloyd George had gone over 
to the Tories when the Tories went over to him or that 
his hand had lost its cunning now realize their mistake. 
For he has aimed a blow at royal prestige such as has 
not been inflicted since January 30, 1649. He won the 
khaki campaign with the slogan of full indemnities 
from Germany and punishment for the Kaiser. He 
came back from Paris triumphant with a blank check 
signed by Germany and announced to Parliament— 
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without, it appears, any particular authority from his 
colleagues—that the Kaiser would be brought to Lon-. 
don for trial. The announcement was received with gen- 
eral applause, but it dawned upon the minds cf the con- 
servatives that it would be decidedly uncomfortable for 
King George to have his cousin confined in a London 
jail, tried in Old Bailey and hanged for murder accord- 
ing to the indictment of the coroner’s jury on the U-boat 
cases in 1917. 

So the conservatives began to back water and to urge 
that it might be better to let up on the Kaiser or at 
least have him tried elsewhere. But as soon as they 
turned in this direction they found themselves in worse 
water. For the radicals, who had not been keen about 
trying the Kaiser, now rose to inquire if he was to be 
let off on the ground of royal blood while private mal- 
efactors who were only guilty of a casual murder or 
two suffered the penalty of the law. The republicans 
of England are amused at the dilemma of the monarch- 
ists, for whichever way they turn there is bound to be 
a breach in the divinity that doth hedge about a king. 
But nobody can blame Lloyd George for it. He only did 
what the people asked him to do. 


Bluestone 
By Marguerite Wilkinson 


Under the bluestone they quarried and cut, 

Under a great block, facing blue sky, 

Not too far from the home of their pride, 

Six feet deep my fathers lie. 

Their great arms are folded on each broad breast, 

Their strong voices quiet, for their lips are dust, 

And none, forever, shall break their rest— 

But theirs are the words and the deeds that I trust! 
They rise from the dead, tho their graves are shut 
Under the bluestone they quarried and cut. 


They were a good race, theirs was the power 
Of good hight and girth, firm-knit and clean; 
Great skulls they had, and broad square brows, 
Eyes like the bluestone with arched nose between; 
Their minds were rugged as their hands were strong; 
They loved good food and they loved good song; 
They built big homes and they planted much grain, 
Laughing deep laughter in sun and rain; 
Many sons and daughters they got in their pride, 
Heartily they lived and hardly they died,— 
They died, but they live, for they speak to me 
Suddenly, sharply, mysteriously. 


When I was a child, they set me my task— 

“Bid your mind get all that your mind can ask!” 

When I was a girl, the word of my sires 

Was “Bid your heart give all that your heart desires! 

For a woman, one lover,” they said, “one mate, 

Choose you one of our kind and let your love be great, 

Then build walls about your heart, like the bluestone 
strong, 


_ For the daughters of our race love deeply and long.” 


When I was a woman, the wife of a man, 
Like hammers in quarries, their voices rang clear, 
“We are the source of your being began— 
You are a mother of Tomorrow, my dear. 
You shall thrust our strength and our beauty and pride 
Out into life again, ere you have died; 
You shall be our hands to reach endless years away... 
Your shall be our voice, speaking out of today.” 
These things they said, tho their bodies were shut 
Under the bluestone they quarried and cut. 


Sometimes when morning finds me slow to rise, 

Wistful in the sun, dull before the skies, 

I feel on my shoulder a pressure like Fate, 

The touch of a race that stood tall and straight, 

That stood straight till age had broken body and will 

That nothing else could break. ...I am one of them 

om. ... 

“The bluestone is broken, but never bent,” they said. 
These are still the words of my ever-living dead. 


Sometimes at noon, when I would do no more, 

When I am weary, when all my joy is spent, 

When I am weak before life, ready to implore, 

Tho I should command, then with wise intent, 
“Time, not trouble, crumbles bluestone,” they say; 
“Be like the bluestone for another day.” 


Sometimes in the evening, when my work is done, 

When my man comes home to me with the setting sun. 

I think that my fathers are met with us too, 

That they rest in our chairs, that they feast as we do. 
For “The bluestone is blesséd,” they said, “when Fate 
Lets it pave a quiet walk to the dear home gate.” 


But oftenest at night, when I cannot sleep, 

When thoughts that rest by day wake their watch to 
keep, 

When my hands are strangely still, when winds drone 
endlessly, 

My ever-living dead come back to speak to me. 

I do not see them white-clad in garments of the 
GoD. «-< 

I am not afraid when they fill my quiet room. . 

They murmur in my pulse, they throng my wondering 
brain, 

They give me their wisdom, their dreams, tho they 
remain 

With their great arms folded, their fine eyes shut 

Under the bluestone they quarried and cut, 

Tho under a great block, facing blue sky, 

Six feet deep my fathers lie. 















The Students’ Revolt in China 


By Paul Jones 


An American in Shantung 


TUDENTS are holding the reins of power in 

China. They do not occupy a single political po- 

sition; yet within three months they have ter- 

minated the official careers of a Minister of 
Communications, a Minister to Japan, a director of the 
National Mint; led an entire cabinet to step out of 
office; caused President Hsu to tender his resignation, 
and steeled the nerves of the Chinese delegates at Paris 
to astound the powers by refusing to sign the treaty 
with Germany. 

What is the secret of these youngsters’ herculean 
power? A righteous cause—the recovery of German 
rights in Shantung. Shantung is the Alsace-Lorraine 
of China. It is the sacred province because it gave birth 
both to Confucius and Mencius. Touch Shantung and 
you touch the apple of China’s eye. Let aggression sow 
the wind in this 
sacred province 
and it will reap 
a Chinese whirl- 
wind. Germa- 
ny’s aggression 
in Shantung in 
1897-98 was one 
of the causes of 
the Boxer re- 
bellion. The 
fear that Ger- 
many’s mantle 
will fall upon 
the _ shoulders 
of Japan has 
bound together 
the incoherent 
masses of China 
by bands of 
steel, and “Give 


, “d us back Tsing- 
“The pitiable condition of the conquered tao” has become 
nation”—One poster the students used to the battl 
rouse the people. The man in chains rep- e : a e cry 
resents Korea; the military official, Japan of millions. 








This crusade had its birth on May 4, when some 
Peking (Government) University students broke into 
the residence of Tsao Ru-lin, the Minister of Commu- 
nications, set fire to the house, unceremoniously threw 


“Chang Tsung-hsiang, Minister to Japan, who happened 


to be present, into the street, where they left him half 
dead, while Minister Tsao escaped by means of an auto- 
mobile to the Wagon Lits Hotel in the Legation quar- 
ters. By means of secret loans and secret treaties these 
two men and Lu Tsung-yu, director of the National 
Mint, had been selling China to Japan, and this night’s 
disgraceful affair was their reward. Instead of impris- 
oning the “traitors,” however, the Government arrested 
thirty-three students, none of whom seem to have been 
implicated in the riot. These arrests furnished the 
martyrs necessary to inflame an exasperated nation. 

Three days later, May 7, came the so-called “Day of 
National Humiliation” on which China from Shanghai 
to Chengtu and from Canton to Kalgan commemorated 
the ultimatum of May 7, 1915, by means of which 
Japan compelled China to accept the majority of the 
notorious “Twenty-one Demands.” In every city stu- 
dents paraded the streets carrying banners inscribed 
with such impassioned phrases as, “Give us back Tsing- 
tao,” “Kill the Traitors,” “Remember May 7, 1915,” 
“Revenge the Disgrace,” “Might Destroys our Sover- 
eign Right,” and “Let Us Lose Our Heads, but Keep 
Tsingtao.” Telegrams flooded to Peking and to Paris 
demanding the return of Tsingtao to China. The stu- 
dents of Tsinanfu, Shantung, telegraphed to President 
Hsu that by imprisoning patriots and protecting “trai- 
tors” bargaining away their province he had turned 
right and wrong topsy-turvy. They advised him to 
punish the “traitors” and to remember that “to eat 
their flesh and to sleep on their skins’ would be much 
less than they deserved. The delegates in Paris were 
informed that if they signed a treaty giving the Jap- 
anese special privileges in Shantung the fate of Tsao 
and Chang would await them on their return. 

Altho the Government liberated the arrested stu- 
dents, it did not cashier the triumvirate of “traitors.” 
























In order to drive out the civil governor of Shantung the pro-Japanese military clique started to publish the Chang Yen Pao, 


their own paper. After a virulent attack on the civil governor and the students some merchants and students raided the office of 
the paper, bound the men and turned them over to the court. Their names are written on their clothes or on their bodies. Two 
photographers each took a picture of the bound men; the police confiscated the prints and one of the negatives. The other 
negative was secreted; after promising not to divulge names and not to publish the picture in China the writer secured this plate 
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In Tsinanfu, Shantung, students kneeling to protect 
themselves against the troops ordered to arrest them 


The students of Peking now drew up an ultimatum in 
which they demanded the punishment of Tsao, Chang 
and Lu and a definite promise from the Government not 
to transfer the German rights in Shantung to the Jap- 
anese. To enforce these demands the schools of the 
capital began a strike on May 19, and by telegraph ex- 
horted all the higher institutions in China to follow 
their lead. The following day the students of the Anglo- 
Chinese College in Tientsin informed Principal Hart 
that henceforth classes would be suspended. On the 
21st the President of Shantung Christian University 
in Tsinanfu was told that, whether he approved or not, 
beginning with the next day no students would attend 
classes. Twenty-four hours later all the classrooms of 
the twenty-one higher schools in Tsinanfu were desert- 
ed. Within a few days the school authorities, like the 
Government officials, were looking on, utterly helpless. 

So far the movement had been an unorganized spon- 
taneous protest against a Government forever truckling 
to Japan. Over night as it were, however, there sprang 
into being an organization uncanny 
in its efficiency—the Students’ 
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Five orators, upon whom falls the burden of exhorting 
the people to promote native industries and to buy Chinese 
instead of Japanese goods. 

A particular group is responsible to the league of its 
own institution; this local league is answerable to a 
Provincial Students’ League and the latter to the Na- 
tional Students’ League. The purpose of the league is 
to boycott everything Japanese. The position of a Jap- 
unese in China was, and still is, unenviable; he awoke 
one morning and found himself a social outcast. The 
ricksha man would not pull him, the hotel keeper 
slammed the door in his face, the banker scorned his 
Japanese notes, the grocer refused to sell him pro- 
visions, and the barber had no time to shave him. 

The time for signing the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many was rapidly approaching. But Peking had neither 
dismissed and punished the “traitors” nor had she 
taken an unequivocal stand on the Shantung question. 
To force the hands of the Government the boycott lead- 
ers, mostly students, induced the merchants to strike. 

The situation grew daily more tense, and China stood 
on the brink of another revolution. 

In Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung, the 12th of 
June was a day of intense excitement. A policeman had 
given out the secret that at noon all the students on the 
streets would be arrested. About one o’clock a patrol of 
mounted infantry, led by an officer flourishing a drawn 
sword, swept down the main street to break up an ap- 
proaching procession of unarmed students. The lads 
knelt on the street, and with tears streaming down 
many a face they cried, “This is a matter of con- 
science.” As they saw this scene the soldiers refused to 
obey their superiors, and the students were safe. 

The same day in the business section of Tsinanfu the 
soldiers forced the merchants to open their shops, but 
everywhere group of students appeared to countermand 
the orders and close the shops. 

Such sledge hammer blows dealt by the strikers and 
a boycotting public played havoc with Japanese trade 
and soon brought Peking to her knees. The Govern- 
ment accepted the resignations of the detested trium- 
virate of “traitors,” and the strike was discontinued. 

The boycott, however, is being pushed with increas- 
ing vigor. Hundreds of students are spending their 
summer vacation in preaching the crusade. Japanese offi- 
cials in Shantung have arrested several students on 
Chinese soil, and this is adding fuel to the flames. The 
students say that the boycott will continue until Japan 
returns Tsintao and releases her grip on Shantung. 

Tsinanfu, Shantung 





League. The nucleus of this human 
machinery is the “Ten Men Group.” 
Any ten congenial students can form 
a “Group.” According to the regula- 
tions of the league these ten men elect 
of their number: 


One chairman, who puts his strength 
where the group most needs it. 

One inspector, who takes an inventory 
of the Japanese goods in the shops of 
the district assigned to his group. 

One editor, whose duty it is to write 
leaflets, newspaper articles and other 
propaganda material. 

One disciplinarian, to impose and to 
collect fines for infraction of the group’s 
rules. 

One treasurer, who looks after the 














finances of the group. One of his main 
duties is to solicit money to carry on the 
propaganda. 


These Chinese student orators have been arrested. The banner on the one in front 
reads, “Peking Government University Students Speakers League—22nd Group” 
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Apes and Men 


By Professor R. L. Garner 


The greatest living authority on the domestic habits of the Apes and a collector for the Smithsonian 
Institution, Professor Garner, has returned after spending 23 out of the past 27 years in Central 
Africa. In his study of Ape life, he has kept and partly educated 27 Chimpanzees and 12 Gorillas 





HE great 
apes, or an- 
thropoid 


(manlike) 
apes stand between 
man and the monkev 
races in the evolu- 
tionary scale. Altho 
they are frequently 
classed with mon- 
keys they are, in 
reality, as unlike 
the simian types as 
they are unlike man 
himself. The resem- 
blance of these an- 
imals to human be- 
ings, however, is 
apparent at a glance. 
In bodily structure 
and in many con- 
spicuous points of 
behavior the likeness 
strikes the most cas- 








to believe that the 
old man sometimes 
assumes the task of 
carrying the baby. 
Upon the back of a 
gorilla killed near 
my house in the 
brch I found marks 
1 in the hair cor- 
onding to those 
lL, the back of a 
mother «pe. This 
Y-shaped mark | 
have seen on a num- 
ber of specimens, in- 
cluding the giant 
stuffed gorilla on ex- 
hibit in the British 
Museum. This mark 
is not such as could 
be easily accounted 
for in any other 
way. 
In the relations of 








ual observer. But it 
requires close study 
and research into every phase of ape life to realize 
fully how humanlike these animals are in almost every 
aspect, from racial habits and characteristics to minute 
details of individual reaction and behavior. The facts 
are then little short of astounding. 

In their modes of life the great apes are approxi- 
mately as near to some of the primitive races of men 
as they are to the simian types below them. Their do- 
mestic economy assigns them to a place distinctly above 
the so-called “animal plane.” They are different from 
the hoofed animals (ungulates), for instance, which 
herd together, mate temporarily and separate into frag- 
ments of herds at will, with no continuous relations of 
any kind. The apes take unto themselves permanent 
mates, establish family groups with continuous rela- 
tions and responsibilities which they discharge with a 
certain degree of fidelity and devotion. With the apes 
the family grouping is remarkably clear-cut and in- 
stitutional, as evinced by the fact that some of their 
families have positively been known to remain intact 
for at least two and three generations. 

The patriarch, or old man, appears to be the chief- 
tain and lawgiver. He leads them in their peregrina- 
tions about the forest, makes such provisions for their 
welfare as are possible, and defends them from attack. 
In retreating from a foe he is the rear guard, placing 
himself between his family and the danger and seeking 
to delay its advance until his wives and children can 
escape. 

The wives, of which there may be two or three (altho 
I have more often seen only one), each takes care of 
her youngest offspring, carrying it on her back, pick-a- 
back fashion, his arms around her neck and his feet 
under her arms. I have never seen a patriarch carry a 
youngster, an act which he probably considers beneath 
his dignity save on occasions of necessity. Altho apes 
sometimes desert their young in flight, I have reason 
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A patriarch among the great apes 


mother and child 
the domestic life of 
the apes is strikingly like what it would be among 
primitive races of mankind living under the same con- 
ditions. The babies, which are usually born singly, are 
nursed at the mother’s breast; and it is no uncommon 
sight in the jungle to see an ape mother holding her 
babe in her arms exactly as a human infant is held. 

Baby apes are born with instincts no more numerous 
or acute than those of children, their only apparent ad- 
vantage being that they are not entirely helpless. The 
baby apes must therefore learn everything from their 
elders just as our own infants do. In doing this like 
methods of imitation and correction are brought into 
play. The little apes have to learn the kinds of things 
to eat and how to eat them. Apes are fastidious in their 
habits of eating. When eating a banana, for example, 
they not only peel it but carefully remove any fibers 
that remain upon the edible portion. When an ape has 
finished his repast he carefully wipes his hands on the 
grass or anything else that is convenient. His mouth 
he often wipes on his forearm, for all the world like a 
schoolboy using his sleeve. 

When an ape is about to eat something he holds it up 
in his hands, examines it with his eye, then touches it 
to his lip as if tasting it. He does not touch his tongue 
to it, however. He brings it in contact with his upper 
lip. There must be some tactile nerve at that spot which 
in some degree guides his judgment. 

The dental formula of an ape is exactly the same as 
that of a human being, and the process of dentition is 
identical. The teeth are larger than those of man and 
the canine teeth are very much longer. As in the case 
with practically all the lower animals, the teeth of an 
ape develop more rapidly. A baby ape has a complete set 
of milk teeth in two or three months. At about four 
years of age he casts these and develops a permanent 
set which in number, model and order correspond to 
those of a human being. 
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Prof. R. L. Garner in front of a cage in which he collects 
monkeys in the jungle. A member of eight separate expeditions 
to Central Africa, Professor Garner has spent twenty-three 
out of the past twenty-seven years on the Dark Continent 


When from five to seven months old the young apes 
are weaned and their education then really begins. 
They are still carried upon the mother’s back as before, 
but in other ways they must learn to take care of them- 
selves under the mother’s watchful eye. I have raised 
three apes by hand; so I know the limitations of a baby 
ape by more than mere observation in the jungle. Susie, 
the chimpanzee which became famous by her mental 
attainments, was absolutely helpless when given her 
first banana. She tried to suck the end of it. And a pine- 
apple was more than she could manage, however hard 
she tried to get at the edible part. 

Besides teaching him how to eat the different viands 
the forest affords, the ape mother must give her baby 
much the same training as childre. require; and she re- 
sorts to similar metlMods of enforcing the necessary 
discipline. I have several times seen a mother ape slap 
her baby when he was doing something that did not 
meet with her approval. Never have I seen such a blow 
struck as if in anger, or with force or ferocity as 
would be used against an enemy. It was unmistakably 
the maternal slap of correction. The stern necessities 
of their wild life in the jungle make obedience impera- 
tive to the safety of the entire family. And the quick- 
ness with which an ape mother quiets her baby when 
danger is near would be a good example for human 
mothers to emulate. 

One of the most humanlike acts in the domestic life 
of the great apes is the way they make their beds at 
night. As regularly as evening falls they start about 
preparing their couches, availing themselves of what- 
ever advantages are at hand. Chimpanzees sleep in the 
trees, on intersecting branches. In these places they 
fashion beds of twigs and foliage, breaking off the 
small limbs nearby to further add to the structure. 
Here they sleep, each by himself save the mother and 


baby, high above the reach of many night dangers of 
the jungle. These beds are seldom, if ever, less than 
eighteen feet above the ground, and are often seen as 
high as forty feet. 

Gorillas differ in their manner of sleeping in a way 
which is even more humanlike. The mother makes the 
bed for herself and her baby about twenty feet above 
the ground in much the same way as the chimpanzee. 
But the father gorilla makes his bed on the ground 
itself. 

I remember finding the bed of a male gorilla on a 
kind of little island in the middle of a swampy bit of 
jungle into which leopards and other beasts of prey 
would not venture because of the treacherous footing. 
The bed of the female in the tree above was very much 
like others I had seen in the bush. But the old man had 
proved more ingenious. He had chosen a mound of moss 
to act as bed springs, and upon this he had made him 
a mattress of fern leaves. These grew in patches about 
two hundred feet from the spot, and I could follow his 
tracks to and from them. He had made two trips, gath- 
ering an armful each time. The two places, not far 
apart, where he had gathered them were plainly visible. 
When completed the bed would have been good enough 
for a man save for the moisture. What a sight it would 
have been to see the old fellow engaged in preparing 
his bivouac for the night like any woodsman making 
what shift he could for comfort thru the dark hours 
until he again resumed his march thru the forest! 
Other gorilla beds I have seen were made by bending 
over one or more bushes or small trees, thus keeping 
the body off the ground while the animal slept. 
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In his life-long study of ape life, Professor Garner, who collects 
for the Smithsonian Institution, has kept on his premises and 
partially educated twenty-two chimpanzees and twelve gorillas 








Why the Railways Have Failed 


By Tariff Commissioner David J. Lewis 


The members of the United States Tariff Commission occupy a strategic place from which to judge the comparative advantages 
of government ownership or operation of public utilities thruout the world. During three terms in Congress, David J. Lewis, one. 
of its present Commissioners, drafted the parcel post legislation and gave, as he had given for years before, special study to public 
atilities. Postmaster Burleson later associated him with the Operating Division of the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Administration 
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Engines, in any crowded railroad yard, as they look in the early evening 


ITHOUT question “government ownership 
or operation of public utilities” is one of the 
most serious subjects ever presented to the 
American people. Certainly it ought to re- 
ceive adequate consideration and an impartial decision. 

But here be it said that no thoughtful man will re- 
gard either the recent experience with the wires or with 
the railways as tests of government ownership or oper- 
ation. These are no more soundly to be regarded as true 
examples of real government ownership than are court 
receiverships. For the basis of government ownership 
is unification of instruments and function. There was no 
such unification in the case of the wires. To this very 
day three-pole lines continue to be operated as well as 
their complementary ownerships, managements and 
business ‘methods, when one-pole line and management, 
with resulting economy and increase of effectiveness 
and efficiency, are basic to real government ownership, 
as real government ownership is exemplified in other 
countries, 

In the case of the railways the situation is hardly dif- 
ferent. Except for a few conspicuous instances, such as 
the joint use of the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel in 
New York and the merging of downtown ticket offices 
in a few cities, there has been no unification to speak 
of, and it is therefore absurd to employ the misnomer, 
“government ownership,” in reference to the operation 
by the Government, not of the fiscal and financial affairs 
of the roads, but, within limits, of their‘lines. | 

After all, what are the comparative merits of gov- 
ernment ownership on one hand and private ownership 
on the other? 
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Clearly this is a large question, involving not merely 
great economic but very important sociological inter- 
ests. And clearly the first step in attempting to answer . 
is to inquire, Can these great interests affected be cate- 
goried—can they be formulated into distinct issues and 
be subjected to tests? 

I think they can, in the main, and therefore submit 
the following tests: 

Test I.—The capital invested. Let us consider it with 
reference to (a) security, (b) constancy of remunera- 
tion, (c) amplitude and readiness of supply. 

Now which, private or government direction, insures 
the greatest security, constancy of remuneration, and 
readiness and amplitude of supply of capital? Certainly 


‘the investor is entitled to an assured return, and surely 


the great function performed justifies an ample and 
ready supply of capital. 

Government capital, or guaranty, met all the condi- 
tions imposed, but under company control capital was 
most unstable and the remuneration from it, and the 
supply of it, were, as a result, precarious. In fact, dur- 
ing the generation preceding the failure of the roads to 
function, in 1917, 145,176 miles of railways and eight 
billions, or about half of all the railway capital in Amer- 
ica, had been in the hands of receivers, while railway 
securities fluctuated from 25 to 50 per cent a. year. 
Clearly the Government’s guaranty stabilized railway 
investments. Besides stabilizing the investments, rail- 
way improvement could be used by the Government as 
a lever to prevent threatened depressions and steady the 
industrial market. 

Test II.—Economic efficiency, with respect (a) to utili- 
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zation of rolling stock, (b) routing of freight, (c) 
coordination of railway carriers with water carriers, 
(d) simplicity of rates and fiscal practice. 

Now, in respect to the efficient utilization of rolling 
stock, it is certainly in point to refer to the seventeen 
leading countries and their accomplishment. Such a com- 
parison shows that the United States and Canada ranked 
fifteenth and sixteenth in the number of tons moved, 
length of haul considered, per ton of car capacity em- 
ployed, This result is due to the fact that in those coun- 
tries with real government ownership, whose records 
are better than ours were before the war, a freight car 
has but one thing to do—to keep loaded and move. The 
government car is at home anywhere on the lines. But 
with many companies owning cars, as in the United 
States, the car had another function to discharge, name- 
ly, to move back to its owner, which meant a great waste 
of empty car movement, whole trains of “empties” cross- 
ing the continent without freight. The greatest waste 
resulted, moreover, from the inefficient movement of not 
only empty but also loaded cars. It is 373 miles from St. 
Paul to Chicago by the most direct route, yet routes of 
734 miles were employed in handling the traffic between 
these two points. From Chicago to New York there were 
twenty-one railway routes, the shortest of which was 912 
miles and the longest 1376 miles. Between Omaha and 
San Francisco there were five routes ranging from 1865 
miles to 2742 miles, while between New York and New 
Orleans there were ninety all-rail routes, the direct 
route being 1340 miles and the longest 2051 miles; yet 
all these ninety routes competed for traffic. I say “com- 
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peted” advisedly. For, tho Nature invites the use of the 
shortest distance between two points, company interests, 
by the use of differentials or lower rates, forced the 
traffic that could stand the longest time in transit to the 
longest hauls, these hauls having the lowest rates. The 
shipper said, “Why should I send my freight 2051 miles 
when I need to send it only 1340 miles?” The carrier 
answered, “Well, I’ll charge you less, altho I’ve got 
nearly twice as far to carry it, if you'll ship my way.” 
No computation has been. made as to 











the gross amount of this economic waste, 
but it characterizes the whole field, and 
without question has been an enormous 
drain on railway resources. 

Test III.—Effectiveness of personnel 
in respect to (a) work accomplished, 
(b) relative exemption from accidents, 
(c) experience of certain countries in 
this regard before and after governments 
took charge. 

The function of railways is to move 
freight and passengers. Under which, 
private or government management, is 
the greatest number of tons of freight 
and of passengers moved per employee 
engaged? By dividing the number of 
employees engaged into the work done— 
i. e., into the number of passengers and 
the tons of freight carried, and giving 
due consideration to the factor of dis- 
tance hauled —I have found that, de- 
spite our supposed efficiency, six coun- 
tries, with government ownership, out- 
ranked in this respect the United States 
and Great Britain, which are the only 
two considerable countries of the world 
without government ownership. In Japan 
the work done—that is, the tons of 
freight and the number of passengers 
moved per employee—increased 14 per 
cent after nationalization. In Switzer- 
land and in Italy, where the railways had 
formerly been leased to regional oper- 
ating companies, the effectiveness of the 
employee increased, after government 
ownership was established, nearly 23 per 
cent. Meanwhile, the American railways 
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This huge mobile 20-ton crane which operates a 50-foot boom with an electro- 
magnet attached is here shown unloading cars of shells purchased as “junk” 


in 1909-10 ranked but sixteenth in con- 
servation of life and limb. Belgium, for 
instance, had [Continued on page 413 


























EMEDIES for our manifold ills; the refresh- 

ment that our infant lips craved; coolness in 

time of heat; yes—even tho July 1st has come 

and gone—drafts to assuage our thirst; the 
divers stays and supports of our declining years—all 
these things come in bottles. From the time of its pur- 
chase to the moment of its consignment to the barrel 
in the cellar or the rapacious wagon of the rag-and- 
bone man the bottle plays a vital part in our lives, And 
as with most inconspicuous necessities, but little is 
known of its history. We assume vaguely that it is 
blown—ever since we saw the Bohemian Glass Blowers 
at the World’s Fair we have known that glass is blown 
into whatever shape fancy may dictate—but that is as 
far as our knowledge of its manufacture extends. 

As a matter of fact the production of bottles in bulk 
is one of the most important features of the glass in- 
dustry of this country today. The manufacture of win- 
dow glass fades into insignificance before the hugeness 
of the bottle-making business; and even the advent of 
prohibition, while it lessens materially the demand for 
glass containers of liquids, does not do so in such de- 
gree as to warrant very active uneasiness on the part 
of the proprietors of bottle factories. 

The process of manufacture of the humble bottle is 
a surprizingly involved one. It includes the transporta- 
tion and preparation of raw material, the reduction of 
the material to a proper state of workability, and the 
shaping of the material according to design, before the 
bottle is ready to go forth on its mission. 

The basic material of which all glass is made is, of 
course, sand. Not the brown sand of the river-bed, the 
well remembered “sandy bottom” of the swimmin’ hole 
of our childhood, but the finest of white sand from the 


The Gentle Art of Blowing Bottles 


And the Story of How Sand Is Melted Into Glass 
By F. Gregory Hartswick 





prehistoric ocean-beds of our country. This sand is 
brought to the factory and there mixed by experts with 
coloring matter and a flux to aid the melting. On the 
tint of the finished product depends the sort of coloring 
agent used, For clear white glass, called flint glass, no 
color is added. The mixing of a copper salt with the 
sand gives a greenish tinge to the glass; amber glass 
is obtained by the addition of an iron compound; and 
a little cobalt in the mixture gives the finished bottle 
the clear blue tone that used to greet the waking eye 
as it searched the room for something to allay that 
morning’s morning feeling. The flux used is old glass 
—hbits of shattered bottles, scraps from the floor of the 
factory. This broken glass is called “cullet,” and is care- 
fully swept into piles and kept in bins for use in the 
furnaces. 

The sand, coloring matter, and cullet, when mixed in 
the proper proportions, form what is called in bottle- 
makers’ talk the “batch” or “dope.” This batch is put 
into a specially constructed furnace—a brick box about 
thirty feet long by fifteen wide, and seven feet high at 
the crown of the arched roof. This furnace is made of 
the best refractory blocks to withstand the fierce heat 
necessary to bring the batch to a molten state. The heat 
is supplied by various fuels—producer-gas is the most 
common, tho oil is sometimes used. The gas is forced 
into the furnace and mixed with air at its inception; 
when the mixture is ignited the flame rolls down across 
the batch, and the burnt gases pass out of the furnace 
on the other side. The gases at their exit pass thru a 
brick grating or “checkerboard,” which takes up much 
of the heat; about every half hour, by an arrangement 
of valves, the inlet of the gas becomes the outlet, and 
vice versa, so that the heat taken up by the checker- 
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After the bottle is shaped it is put into an annealing furnace 
or “lehr” for thirty hours. Here it is cooled gradually, lest it 
become brittle. The packing and shipping remain to be done 


board is used instead of being dissipated, and as little 
of the heat of combustion is lost as is possible. The 
batch is put into the furnace from the rear; as it lique- 
fies it flows to the front, where it is drawn off thru 
small openings and blown into shape. 

The temperature in the furnace averages about 2100 
degrees Fahrenheit; it is lowest at the rear, where the 
batch is fed in, and graduates to its highest point just 
behind the openings thru which the glass is drawn off. 
This temperature is measured by special instruments 
called thermal couples—two metals joined and placed in 
the heat of the flame. The heat sets up an electric cur- 
rent in the joined metals, and this current is read on a 
galvanometer graduated to read degrees Fahrenheit in- 
stead of volts, so that the temperature may be read 
direct. 

All furnaces for the melting of sand for glass are 
essentially the same in construction and principle. The 
radical differences in bottle manufacturing appear in 
the methods used in drawing off the glass and blowing 
it into shape. 

Glass is blown by three methods: hand-blowing, semi- 
automatic blowing, and automatic blowing. The first 
used was the hand method, and tho the introduction of 
machines is rapidly making the old way a back number, 
there are still factories where the old-time glass blower 
reigns supreme. 

One of the great centers of the bottle industry in 
the United States is down in the southern end of New 
Jersey. Good sand is dug there—New Jersey was part 
of the bed of the Atlantic before it literally rose to its 
present state status—and naturally the factories clus- 
ter about the source of supply of material. 
Within a radius of thirty miles the investigator 
may see bottles turned out by all three methods. 

The hand-blowing, while it is the slowest and 
most expensive means of making bottles, is by 
far the most picturesque. Imagine a long, low, 
dark building—dark as far as daylight is con- 
cerned, but weirdly lit by orange and scarlet 
flashes from the great furnaces that crouch in 
its shelter. At the front of each of these squat- 
ting monsters, men, silhouetted against the fierce 
glow from the doors, move about like puppets 
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on wires—any noise they may make is drowned in the 
mastering roar of the fire. A worker thrusts a long blow- 
pipe (in glassworkers’ terminology a wand) into the 
molten mass in the furnace and twirls it rapidly. The end 
of the wand, armed with a ball of refractory clay, collects 
a ball of semi-liquid glass; the worker must estimate 
the amount of glass to be withdrawn for the particular 
size of the bottle that is to be made. This ball of glow- 
ing material is withdrawn from the furnace; the worker 
rolls it on a sloping moldboard, shaping it to a cylinder, 
and passes the wand to the blower who is standing ready 
to receive it. The blower drops the cylinder of glass into 
a mold, which is held open for its reception by yet an- 
other man; the mold snaps shut; the blower applies his 
mouth to the end of the blowpipe; a quick puff, accom- 
panied by the drawing away of the wand, blows the 
glass to shape in the mold and leaves a thin bubble of 
glass protruding above. The mold is opened; the shaped 
bottle, still faintly glowing, is withdrawn with a pair 
of asbestos-lined pincers, and passed to a man who chips 
off the bubble on a rough strip of steel, after which he 
gives the bottle to one who sits guarding a tiny fur- 
nace in which oil sprayed under pressure roars and 
flares. The rough neck of the bottle goes into the flame; 
the raw edges left when the bubble was chipped off are 
smoothed away by the heat; the neck undergoes a final 
polishing and shaping twirl in the jaws of a steel in- 
strument, and the bottle is [Continued on page 411 

























The old-fashioned 
way of making 
bottles, still in use 
in some factories, 
is this blown-by- 
mouth’ method. 
While the most 
picturesque, it is 
also the slowest 
and most expensive 











NAUGURATED in the war emer- 
[ eeney as a means of more closely 

connecting the producer on the 
farm with the consumer in the towns 
and cities, Rural Motor Express is 
continuing to develop and expand under 
peace-time conditions. In fact its prog- 
ress is so widespread and rapid that 
even the agencies which promoted it 
are astounded by the results. Of the 
many movements started during the 
war by governmental and semi-gov- 
ernmental agencies none other has con- 
tinued so well with the cessation of 
hostilities; and in the general field of 
motor transportation Rural Motor Ex- 
press is easily the most active, the most 
promising today. The number of Rural 
Motor Express lines is already count- 
ed by the hundreds; and they are es- 
tablished in every state, almost in 
every county, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

An example of the support already 
forthcoming for Rural Motor Express 
is found in the recent action of Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York in appoint- 
ing a committee to “promote motor 
express services to move the perishable 
farm produce soon to be harvested.” 
This action followed an urgent recom- 
mendation by the New York State Re- 
construction Commission and it is sig- 
nificant that this is one of the first rec- 
ommendations, and the most important, 
made by the commission to date. In 
its report the commission stated that 
after investigation and study it had 
“come to the conclusion that so many 
demonstrations have been made of the 
efficiency of Rural Motor Express since 
the beginning of the war that the state 
may safely lend encouragement to the 
movement.” The report also stated that 
inquiries had been made by the commis- 
sion of farmers thruout the state and 
that almost universal endorsement had 
been forthcoming from every county. 

In its report the New York State 
Reconstruction Commission quoted for- 
mer Federal Food Administrator 
Hoover to the effect that 50 per cent 
of the perishable foodstuffs produced 
in this country were wasted largely 
thru the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities and it was for the pur- 
pose of saving such foodstuffs in New 
York State that the recommendation 
for Rural Motor Express was made. 
Analyzing existing conditions, the re- 
port says: “The farmer cannot prof- 
itably produce perishable foodstuffs un- 
less he can get them promptly to mar- 
ket. The owner of a large truck farn 
or poultry plant near a city may be 
able to afford to purchase and operate 
one or more motor trucks of his own 
to get his products to market, even 
tho the vehicle is used only a few 
months each year. The small farmer, 
however, has to go to an expense of 
time and labor to get his foodstuffs to 
market that in many instances takes 
away the profit from the sale. By a 
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Army trucks are utilized for direct 
farmer-to-consumer service in the Post 
Office’s attempt to lower the cost of living 


lack of easy and reliable means of 
sending small quantities of produce to 
market he is discouraged from raising 
anything he cannot sell in large quan- 
tities and from attempting to market 
the surplus of perishable foodstuffs he 
may have above his own needs. His 
attention must be given to his fields if 
he is to secure a production that will 
pay.” 

The members of the committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Smith to promote 
Rural Motor Express in New York 
State are former Representative Peter 
G. Ten’ Eyck, chairman; Frederick C. 
Green, State Highway Commissioner; 
Professor E. Boyle, of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture; William E. Dona, 
chairman of the Council of Farms and 
Markets; and F. W. Fenn, secretary 
of the Rural Motor Express Commit- 
tee of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Incidentally Mr. 
Fenn and his chief, Samuel A. Miles, 
have been largely responsible for the 
rapid development of Rural Motor Ex- 
press in this country, for it was to 
their committee that the Highways 
Transport Committee of the Council 
of National Defense well over a year 
ago intrusted the promotion of Rural 
Motor Express thruout the United 
States. 

The plan of action laid down by the 
new committee is as follows: 

First. To secure the codperation of 
existing governmental agencies, includ- 
ing county farm bureau managers, 
municipal officials and state depart- 
ments, together with organizations of 
farmers, food distributors and consu- 
mers, in formulating a program for 
development of Rural Motor Express 
routes in the localities of the state 
where they will aid most in giving the 
farmer a more direct outlet for his 
produce and in supplementing the ex- 
isting transportation facilities. 

Second. To codrdinate the state’s 
policy of highway construction and im- 
provement as far as possible with the 
needs of this program. 

Third. To stimulate interest in the 
development of rural motor truck 
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transportation, give publicity to the 
public utility of motor express ser- 
vices, and furnish authentic informa- 
tion regarding the conditions under 
which it may be profitable and of 
greatest value. 

Fourth. To recommend to the Gov- 
ernor any legislation or regulation that 
may be necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the public in the operation of 
motor express lines. 

This plan and the personnel of the 
new committee both give high promise 
that the work will be carried on intel- 


‘ligently and effectively. That part of 


the plan which deals with the matter 
of highway construction and improve- 
ment is especially interesting, because 
highway policies, largely thru the ef- 
fort of automobile interests, are now 
generally directed toward providing 
thru routes of travel, rather than con- 
necting up agricultural districts with 
their nearby markets or with shipping 
points on the lines of railroads and 
water carriers. The principal handicap 
encountered in the operation of motor 
express lines thru rural territory is 
the lack of good hard roads. Without 
them efficiency in motor transportation 
is unobtainable, with the result that 
high rates are necessary to cover in- 
creased fuel consumption and undue 
wear and tear on the trucks. Thus the 
further development of Rural Motor 
Express is closely associated with the 
improvement of roads over which farm 
produce is to be moved, rather than on 
the routes which motorists travel. 

A few over eight hundred Rural 
Motor Express lines have been tabu- 
lated to date, but undoubtedly many 
others are in operation in out of the 
way sections of this country, and the 
number is added to almost daily. In 
some instances these lines have been in 
operation for several years, in one case 
at least for twelve years. However, the 
real growth and development began 
with the emergency requirements of the 
war. In previous articles in The Inde- 
pendent the writer has discussed in 
some detail the service rendered by 
these motor transport lines in various 
sections of the country and the varied 
character of the loads carried. One of 
their most important services is the 
carrying of live stock to the stock 
yards, the total number of head thus 
transported now being counted annu- 
ally by the million. The South Omaha, 
Nebraska, stock yards, for example, in 
1918 received over a quarter million 
head of live stock via motor truck di- 
rect from the farmers. This represents 
an increase over 1917 of 300 per cent. 

One factor which is contributing a 
favorable influence to the growth of 
Rural Motor Express is the attitude of 
the railroads and express companies 
toward it. Both seemingly welcome the 
advent of Rural Motor Express as 
a solution of their unprofitable short 
haul business. 

New York 
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General Motors Trucks 
















The Springs 
GMC Springs, as 
one unitin the 
structural plan, are 
wider, longer, and 
more sturdy, amply 
strong to carry the 
rated load underall 
road conditions. 
On the efficient 
functioning of 
these Springs, de- 
pend long life and 
flexibility. 
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—In Marketing Livestock 


This ton-and-a-half GMC Truck earned $3,300 the first 
year of its operation hauling livestock for its owner, 
A. C. French, Honey Creek, Ia. 


In 250 trips from Honey Creek to the South Omaha stock 
yards a million pounds of cattle on the hoof were carried 
—a total mileage of 8,750 miles. 


According to the owner’s statement, taken from detailed 
daily records, the total upkeep expense for this first 12 
months was $6.90, and the original tires are apparently 
good for another 12 months. 


Still another profitable feature of the performance of 
this GMC Truck—and one, by the way, which does not 
appear in the daily record—was the prevention of loss 
through shrinkage. That alone is a big item. 


GMC Trucks are built with every regard for the efficient 
service shown in this instance—economy of operation, 
mechanical strength, reliability, endurance and low 
tire expense. 


Behind every GMC Truck is the backing of the General 
Motors Corporation, the largest and most important 
organization in the automotive industry. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
(335) 
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Making Workers Like Their Work 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


Director of The Independent Efficiency Service 


O you like your work? The answer tells the 
history and foretells the fate of man during 
most of his waking hours. 

Looking toward the past, the average 
worker says “No.” Looking toward the future, the su- 
perior worker says “Yes.” Between the two persons lies 
a mental and moral span equal in extent to the reach of 
the spaces that separate the stars. The man who hates 
his work lives in a dead sphere. The man who loves his 
work lives in a world of majesty and beauty. 

I am glad that we have not found a way to talk with 
Mars. We should be everlastingly disgraced among the 
planets if our neighbors in the skies could observe the 
childish folly of most of our actions, words, thoughts, 
feelings, customs, conventions and superstitions. We 
should doubtless be looked upon as remnants or rudi- 
ments of a prehistoric race, interesting and valuable 
chiefly as a curiosity for the children of Mars to study. 

Take, for instance, our general attitude toward work 
If a huge telescope or telephone erected on Mars en- 
abled the inhabitants to perceive us in our daily doings, 
the sensation caused would resemble that which follows 
here the discovery of a lost tribe of aboriginal people 
in the wilds of a dark continent. The next great discov- 
erer, the greatest discoverer of all times, will be a 
Stanley or Peary of the Planets. If a Martian discoverer 
of this planet watched the majority of Americans at 
their business or profession, he could write an aston- 
ishing report on the habits of lower animals, to submit 
to the learned professors of sociology, psychology and 
psychiatry of the universities and laboratories of Mars. 
The report would read something like this—translated 
into our language. 

“A peculiar characteristic of the strange beings that 
inhabit earth is their marked antipathy to work. They 
toil merely to clothe and feed their bodies, or to gratify 
their appetites, or to lay up a collection of queer-looking 
stuff they call money. To keep them working against 
their will they employ a set of ungodly contrivances 
termed ‘clocks’ and ‘whistles,’ by means of which they 
know when they have to start work and when they are 





permitted to stop. If a so-called rich relative dies and 
leaves a person a lot of money, and the person sticks to 
his job as though he really likes it, the event is so un- 
usual that the account is published in all parts of the 
country. When a man gets an unexpected holiday, he is 
happier than a child with a bag of candy. The natives 
are so averse to honest labor that, in preference to fol- 
lowirfe their vocation, it is said that the men would 
rather eat or puff at a burning weed, while the women 
would rather gossip or foolishly adorn themselves. Only 
a few of the greatest men of earth really enjoy doing a 
big, fine thing for its own sake. The human beings who 
do not are of course mental invalids, moral idiots and 
social paralytics. Yet, strange to remark, this fact does 
not seem to be recognized as universal and abnorma! 
by officials of the industrial and educational institutions 
of earth. And no organized effort is being made to im 
prove the situation.” 

We doubt if the scientists of Mars could solve this 
problem of our hatred of work. On a planet so far 
evolved as Mars it is probable that work is regarded as 
the highest form of individual expression. Every worker 
is an artist, as every worker ought to be; the children 
are born with an appetite for work as keen as an appe- 
tite for food; society thruout is made by the workers, 
ruled by the workers for the benefit of the workers, and 
kept safely clean of the parasites who are not workers. 
Why should men be born loafers? 

You say men are not born with a huge appetite for 
work? Oh, yes, they are. Most of the world’s famous 
inventors, musicians, artists, writers, bankers, lawyers, 
soldiers and scientists were born with a supreme talent 
and love for the work of their lives, the attitude some- 
times being shown clearly before the boy was old 
enough to talk plainly. Every world’s masterpiece was 
the product of the mind, heart and spirit of a man so 
in love with his work that he cared for nothing else but 
to make it perfect. We have so few masterpieces be- 
cause there are so few men in love with their work. 

I visited recently a large and prosperous glass fac- 
tory. Speaking with the man- [Continued on page 417 
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Four o'clock tea is the latest efficiency idea being tried at the Bush Terminal offices in New York to put spirit into 
the slow end of the day. Not only employees, but visitors, too, are offered afternoon tea as part of the office routine 
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ow | Discovered My 
Own Character 


One Evening’s Experience That Changed the Career ot 
Donald Warwick and Gave Him the Big Job of His Dreams 


SHALL never forget the light that 

flooded my mental vision when Dr. 

Blackford singled me out from that 

audience of 153 purchasing agents 
and said: “This gentleman is wasting his 
time in the wrong kind of work—for he is 
the blond type!” 

We were gathered at the Hotel Astor for 
a dinner and meeting of purchasing 
agents—and the men represented the 
greatest concerns of their kind in the 
United States, 

Dr. Blackford had come to give us one 
of the famous demonstrations in Char- 
acter Analysis about which I heard 
more than once—and the eager audience 
by this time was leaning forward to 
eatch every word of a remarkable mes- 
sage. 

No wonder! For Dr. Blackford had 
begun with the startling observation : 

“It is exactly as I told your presi- 
dent it would be—when he invited 
me to address this company. 

“All of you—with a half dozen ex- 
ceptions—are rather pronounced 
brunets. 

“You will never fail to find this 
true of any group of successful pur- 
chasing agents—no matter where you 
meet them. 

“But, were this an organization 
of successful salesmen, you would 
find most of them to be blonds. 

“The brunet is the man from Mis- 
souri. He must be ‘shown.’ He is thought- 
ful, analytical, conservative, deliberate— 
everything a buyer should be. The blond 
is usually quite the reverse. He is a man 
of moods, of imagination, impetuous, easy 
to sell, but remarkably qualified to influ- 
ence other people and to make them buy 
things.” 

And I am the blond type—thought I— 
one of the exceptions in this room! Can 
it be that I am “in wrong’? I had felt that 
in that group of purchasing agents I could 
hold up my end quite well. And I was 
jolted ! 

But as Dr. Blackford went on I became 
more and more cer- 
tain that this re- 
markable teacher of 
character analysis 
had called the turn 





Just 3 Letters 


“My life began anew 
the day I discovered you. 


The money I spent was correctly. : 

well earned by you and “There is more 
wilt pent, by me. a, | to this scientific 
others know you, and in fact than color of 
my case the knowledge 


the eyes, hair and 
skin—vastly more,” 
continued Dr. 
Blackford. 

“I observe that 


has laid for me a solid 
foundation upon which I 
am now building my 
temple of success.’’ 


“The investment is the 


best I ever made. The —— 
analysis of character, the pre vailing type 
aptitudes, ete, is re- | Of features among 


Mmarkably true and accu- 
Tate, and is a_ very 
Valuable possession. It 


you gentlemen is 
what science knows 


—~ — to ; yeatine as the ‘concave 
nd appreciate with cer- no’ — j 
tainty ‘ust what his abil- type prominent 
itics are and you have forehead at the top, 
rought to light things ; i- 
that would have taken short hin”? eee 
years of experience to nent chin. 
Ucearth,”” I found my hands 
“One glance at the | Playing about my 
course was sufficient to | face—and looking 


tell me that it was ex- 
actly what I wanted and 
had been looking for. 
+ » « In the pages of that 
course I found myself 
looking into a clear mir- 
Tor and saw myself re- 


in embarrassment, 
I found many of 
my neighbors doing 
the same thing! 
Then I realized 


flected there as I have 

hever seen myself re- that my features 

flected 1 material | were 7 the oppo- 
se. now know my- | site—sloping fore- 

self f j 

~ first time in head, prominent 








nose, receding chin. 





(The convex type, Dr. Blackford called 


If I needed any more proof, I got it over- 
whelmingly when Dr. Blackford asked the 
audience to choose “subjects” from their 
fellow-members, invited them to the plat- 





















“And I Am a Blond” 


form, and after a quick survey of their fea- 
tures told them with startling accuracy 
what their special capabilities were and 
where their greatest powers lay. 

I cannot remember when I have seen a 
group of men more deeply or more seriously 
interested. 

But Dr. Blackford’s revelation of the 
science of Character Analysis had done 
more for me perhaps than for any other 
man in the room. 

The next day I got a set of Dr. Black- 
ford’s simple lessons in “Reading Character 
at Sight,” which I learned the Independent 
Corporation was publishing at a popular 
price, and it took me just one evening to 
discover the practical application of all the 
wonderful things that Dr, Blackford had 
told us at the meeting of the purchasing 
agents. : 

In one week I changed my job. Having 
“sold myself” on the big secret of my suc- 
cess, I went out and sold goods, I sold in 
quantities that surprised me. I sold myself 
to our customers. ‘And, best of all, from a 
monetary standpoint, I sold myself to my 


rm. 

With the result that, first having achieved 
the coveted position of sales manager, I am 
today vice-president of our company. 

You see, I am the blond type. 

And my features are convez. 

And if it hadn’t been for my chance meet- 
ing with Dr. Blackford I would probably 


still be plugging along at the same old 
“wrong job’—with a salary check only a 
fraction of the rather big one that cheers 
up my bank balance every week in these 
happy and more prosperous days. 

Perhaps you, too, have been jollying your- 
self about yourself and trying, as I did, to 
make your success by sheer courage and 
hard work, instead of analyzing your 
capabilities and fitting yourself into the 
kind of work you are naturally best 
fitted to do. 

In that case, I beg of you to get that 
wonderful course of Dr. K. M. H. Black- 
ford, the leading character analyst in 
the United States, and join the many 
thousands who have learned, in an 
amazingly short time, not only how to 
size up other people from outward signs, 
but how to size up one’s own character, 
how to attract the friendship of other 
people, how best to strive for the 
success that your ordinary qualifica- 
tions entitle you to achieve. 


DONALD WARWICK 


Dr. Blackford’s development and ap- 
plication of the science of Character 
Analysis has been built on a solid foun- 
dation of direct professional study of 
all kinds of men and women. After 
years of extensive character work among 
business concerns, merchants, manufac- 
turers, Chambers of Commerce, and trade 
associations, which sought assistance in 
solving human problems, Dr. Blackford 


| made a trip around the world, observing widely 


different races, comparing notes with leading 
specialists in forty nations, and comparing 
theories with such famous authorities as Alfred 
Haddon, Metchnikoff and Giuseppe Sergi, and 
studying the exhaustive records of Bertillon. 
So Dr. Blackford’s store of material and ideas 
in the realm of human relations has become 
probably the most carefully arranged exhibit of 
facts on Character Study in the United States. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
concerns will not employ a man without first 
getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. Con- 
cerns such as Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company, Baker-Vawter Company, 
Scott Paper Company, and many others pay Dr. 
Blackford large annual fees for advice on deal- 
~~ with human nature. 

© great was the demand for these services 
that Dr. Blackford could not even begin to fill 
all the engagements. So Dr. Blackford has ex- 
plained the method in this simple seven-lesson 
course which meant so much to the business 
career of Donald Warwick. Even a half hour's 
reading of this remarkable course will give you 
an insight into human nature and a power over 
people which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. 
Blackford’s Course, “Reading Character at 
Sight,” that they will gladly send it to you on 
approval. Send no money. Merely fill in and 
mail the coupon, The complete course will go 
to you instantly, on approval, all charges pre- 
paid. Look it over thoroughly. See if it lives 
up to the claims made for it. If you do not 
want to keep it, then return it and the transac- 
tion is c'osed. And if you decide to keep it— 
as you surely will—then merely remit Five Dol- 
lars in full payment. 

Remember vou take no risk, you assume no 
obligation. The entire course goes to you on 
approval. You have everything to gain—noth- 
ing to lose. So mail the coupon NOW while 
this remarkable offer remains open. 


— Free Examinat‘on Coupon — 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B, 119 W. 40th Street, New York 

You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of 
seven lessons entitled “Reading Character at 
Sight.” I will either remail the course to you 
within five days after receipt, or send you $5 
in full payment of the course. 
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Shape and dimensions can harmonize 
with present conditions above and below, 
as when the porch merges with the wall 





Sleeping 
Out-of-Doors 


in All 


Temperatures 


and 


All Weathers 




















This porch can be set up at will outside your 
bedroom window. Altho strong and firmly at- 
tached, it may be taken down if it is so desired 


























A second floor porch can have an attractive 
bench below, adding a pleasing feature to 
your house. This successfully designed 
sleeping porch serves its purpose while 
contributing to the beauty of the whole 


























Several good designs of roof and brack- 
ets are available. These eaves serve to 
keep the sun out of the occupant’s eyes 














More permanent, but easily added after 
your house is built, is the porch shown 
above which projects far enough beyond 
the house to get all the breezes blowing 

















If when you plan your house you include an “outdoor room” you can 
construct it to meet all weather conditions and family requirements 
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The Gentle Art of Blowing 


Bottles 
(Continued from page 405) 


laid on a little shelf to be carried away. 
It is shaped, but not finished. 

The glass must not be cooled too 
quickly, lest it be brittle. It must be 
annealed—cooled slowly—in order to 
withstand the rough usage to which it 
is to be subjected. The annealing proc- 
ess takes place in a long, brick tunnel, 
heated at one end, and gradually cool- 
ing to atmospheric temperature at the 
other. The bottles are placed on a mov- 
ing platform, which slowly carries them 
from the heated end to the cool end. 
The process takes about thirty hours. 
At the cool end of the annealing fur- 
nace the bottle is met by the packers 
and is made ready for shipment. These 
annealing furnaces are called “lehrs” 
or “leers’”—either spelling is correct—-. 
and the most searching inquiry failed 
to discover the reason for the name. 
They have always been called that, and 
probably always will be. 

In the hand-blowing process six men 
are needed to make one bottle. There 
must be a gatherer to draw the glass 
from the furnace; a blower; a man to 
handle the mold; a man to chip off the 
bubble left by the blower; a shaper to 
finish the neck of the bottle; and a car- 
rier-off to take the completed bottles to 
the lehr. Usually the gatherer is also the 
blower, in which case two men are used, 
one blowing while the other gathers for 
his turn; but on one platform I saw 
the somewhat unusual sight of one man 
doing all the blowing while another 
gathered for him. The pair used two 
wands, so that their production was the 
same as tho two men were gathering 
and blowing. This particular blower 
was making quart bottles, and he was 
well qualified for the job. He weighed, 
at a conservative estimate, two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and when he blew 
something had to happen. I arrived at 
his place of labor just as the shifts 
were being changed—a glass-furnace 
is worked continuously, in three eight- 
hour shifts—and as the little whistle 
blew to announce the end of his day’s 
toil the giant grabbed the last wand, 
dropped it into the waiting mold, and 
blew a mighty blast. A bubble of glass 
sprang from the mouth of the mold, 
swelled to two feet in diameter, and 
burst with a bang, filling the air with 
shimmering flakes of glass, light 
enough to be wafted like motes. When 
the shining shower had settled and I 
had opened my eyes—it would not be 
pleasant to get an eyeful of those beau- 
tiful scraps—the huge blower was di- 
minishing in perspective toward his 
dinner, and the furnace door was, for 
the moment, without its usual hustling 
congregation of workers. I made bold 
to investigate the platform. 

Close to me glared the mouth of the 
furnace, with masses of silver threads 
depending from it like the beard of 
some fiery-gulleted ogre—the strings of 
glass left by the withdrawal of the 
wand. The heat three feet away was 
enough to make sand melt and run 
like water, but I was not unpleasantly 
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-about INVESTMENTS~ 


Our BOND DEPARTMENT 


may be of value to you through 
the INFORMATION ON IN- 
VESTMENTS thatitcan furnish. 
Our AIM isto HELP INVEST- 
ORS by analyzing securities, thus 
enabling them to avoid making 
unwise investments. 

Our POLICY is to offer to in- 
vestors only SUCH SECURI- 
TIES as WE BUY for our own 


account, 


Our PRESENT OFFERINGS, 
a description of which will be sent 
on request, include United States 
Government bonds, bonds of 
Foreign Governments, high grade 
municipal, railroad, public utility 
and industrial bonds, yielding from 
4.40% to 6.50%. 
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| warm. This was because I stood at the 
'focus of three tin pipes, thru which 
|streams of cold air, fan-impelled, beat 
upon me. Without this cooling agent it 
would be impossible for men to work 
so close to the heat of the molten glass. 

Later, in the cool offices of the com- 
pany, where the roar of the furnaces 
penetrated only as a dull undertone, 
and electric fans whizzed away the 
heat of the summer afternoon, I learned 
more of the technique of the bottle in- 
dustry. Each shape demanded by the 
trade requires a special mold, made of 
cast iron and cut according to the de- 
sign submitted. There are, of course, 
standard shapes for standard bottles; 
these are alluded to (reversing the 
usual practise of metonymy) by using 
thing contained for container, as “gin- 
ger ales,” “olives,” “mustards,” “sodas” 
and (low be it spoken) “beers.” But 
when a firm places an order for bottles 
of a particular shape, or ones with let- 
tering in relief on the glass, special 
molds must be made; and after the lot 
is finished the molds are useless till 
another order for that particular de- 
sign comes in. A few standard molds 
are made so that plates with lettering 
can be inserted for customers who want 
trade-marks or firm names on their 
bottles; but the great majority of the 
lettered bottles have their own molds, 
made especially for them and unable to 
be used for any other lot. 

All bottles are blown in molds; it is 
in the handling of the molten glass 
and the actual blowing that machinery 
has come to take the place of men in 
the glass industry. The first type of 
machine to be developed was for blow- 
ing the bottle and finishing it, thus do- 
ing away with three of the six men 
formerly employed in making one bot- 
tle. In appearance the bottle-blowing 
machine is merely two circular plat- 
forms, revolving in the same horizontal 
plane, each carrying five molds. One of 
the platforms revolves close to the fur- 
nace door, and as each mold comes 
around it automatically opens and the 
gatherer draws from the furnace 
enough glass for the bottle which is 
being made at the time, and places it 
in the mold. The mold closes, and the 
platform turns on, bringing around an- 
other mold to the gatherer. Meanwhile 
a nozzle has snapped down over the 
first mold, shaping the neck of the bot- 
tle, and beginning the blowing. As the 
mold comes to a point diametrically op- 
posite the furnace door it opens again, 
and a handler takes the blank, as the 
bottle is called at this stage, and places 
it in a mold on the second revolving 
platform. This mold closes and com- 
pressed air blows out the bottle as the 
platform revolves. As the mold comes 
around to the handler again it opens 
and the handler takes out the finished 
bottle, replacing it with a new blank 
drawn from the mold on the first plat- 
form. This operation necessitatcs only 
three men—a gatherer, a handler, and 
‘a carrier-off. It is also much faster 
than the old method—an average of 
about forty bottles per minute as 
against barely twenty. 

A newer development of this machine 
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does away with the gatherer. A long 
rod of refractory clay is given a churn- 
ing movement in the mouth of the fur- 
nace, forcing the molten glass thru a 
tube. As enough glass for one bottle 
appears at the mouth of the tube a 
knife cuts the mass and the blob of 
glass falls into a trough which conveys 
it to the blank mold. By an ingenious 
device the same trough is made to feed 
three or four machines at one time. As 
many as fifty bottle a minute can be 
turned out by this combination blowing 
machine and feeder. 

But the apotheosis of bottle-making 
is to be seen in another factory in the 
south Jersey district. Here it is the 
boast of the superintendents that from 
the time the sand goes out of the freight 
cars in which it is brought to the plant 
till the finished bottle is taken by the 
packer, no human hand touches the 
product; and their statement is amply 
confirmed by a trip thru the plant. The 
sand, coloring matter and cullet are in 
separate bins; an electrical conveyor 
takes enough of each for a batch to a 
mixing machine; from there the batch 
goes on a long belt to the furnace. At 
the front of the furnace, instead of 
doors or mouths, is a revolving pan, 
kept level full with the molten glass. 
Outside the furnace revolves a huge 
machine with ten arms, each of which 
carries its own mold and blowpipe. As 
each arm passes over the pan in the 
furnace the proper amount of glass is 
sucked into the mold by vacuum; the 
bottle is blown and shaped in the course 
of one revolution, and the mold, open- 
ing, drops the finished bottle into a 
rack which carries it to the lehr on a 
belt. It passes thru the lehr to the 
packers; and as each rack is emptied 
of its bottles the packers place it again 
on the belt, which carries it up to the 
machine, where it collects its cargo of 
hot bottles and conducts it again thru 
the lehr. The entire plant—mixing, 
feeding, actually making the bottles, 
delivery to the lehr, and packing—is 
synchronized exactly. Men unload the 
cars of sand—men pack the bottles. The 
intermediate period is entirely mechan- 
ical. The plant itself is as well lighted 
and ventilated as a department store, 
and except in the immediate vicinity 
of the furnace there is no heat felt 
above the daily temperature. The ma- 
chines average well over a bottle a 
second, and by an exceedingly clever 
arrangement of electrical recording ap- 
pliances an accurate record of the out- 
put of each machine, as well as the 
temperatures of the furnaces and lehrs, 
is kept in the offices of the company. 
The entire equipment is of the most 
modern, from the boilers and motors in 
the power-plant and producer-gas plant 
to the placking platforms. In addition, 
the plant boasts a complete machine 
shop where all the molds are made and 
the machines repaired. 

It is a far cry from human lung- 
power to the super-efficient machinery 
of the new plants; but it is the logical 
progress of human events, applying to 
every product of man’s hands, from 
battleships to—bottles. 

New York 
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Why the Railways Have Failed 
(Continued from page 403) 
but one employee killed out of each 
1380; the United States had one killed 
out of 421. Belgium showed one man 
injured in every 113, the United States 
one in every nineteen. And yet Bel- 
gium ranked but third from the top in 
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Test IV.—Social efficiency. Govern- 
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mental and private direction examined 
in respect to (a) movement of actual Kardex keeps | ige.. 
and potential freight and passenger ited Secrecy rcoras sale— a. 
traffic, (b) relative costs, (c) adjust- |. 
ment of rates to service, (d) reduction 
Ce Economy [iS of oi 
A comparative investigation shows without removal. 

that the American railways succeeded 

very well in respect to the movement 
of the potential freight traffic. In 1913, 
for instance, our roads moved about 
twelve tons of freight per capita, and 
were equaled only by Western Aus- ; 
tralia and Prussia. The average freight ‘e Durability ResfenSied ff 
rate in the United States was fair, al. al permanent—fire resisting. 


things considered. Yet those rates were 
indescribably confused, and a vast part ° ~- 


of the total tonnage was carried unnec- 
essarily over long distances. In many . 
cases the relative inequalities worked WHY Handicap Your Record 
System by Going Without 
These Time and Clerk Saving Aids? 


ruin to companies and investors. And 

the number of tariff schedules in the 

keeping of the Interstate Commerce 
The function of your record system is to 
tell where your business is every moment of 
the day—but your system fails to function if 


Commission has become _ enormous. 
About 194,000 were filed in a single 
there is delay or disturbance in the prompt 
delivery of the facts. 
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year. Between July, 1906, and January, 
1909, 600,000 separate schedules were 
filed, constituting some 3,000,000 pages 
of rates which are understandable only 
to experts, and which, if calculated be- 


tween every shipping point in the Yet there is bound to be that time-consuming short- 
United States and every other ship- | Holders removed or added coming if you depend upon inaccessible card-in-box meth- 
ping point, would be increased in arith- singly or in groups ods. Put those cards in sight—every one of them—with 
metical progression and would number, ‘ a Kardex Steel Cabinet or a Kardex Rotary Machine. 

in toto, it has been estimated, more 
than two trillions! Yet the express rate 
structure initiated and formulated by 
the Government when it took over the 
express companies is so relatively sim- 
ple that it demonstrates that the freight 
rates of the United States could be so 
simplified, if we had real government 
ownership of the roads, as to go into 
1000 pages of tariff schedule, and be = = 
easily comprehensible to almost any Cords protected in transoloid 
one. And nine-tenths of the parcel post pockets 

rates are calculated “mentally.” That 


is, the average shipment is 256 miles, 
and one can calculate mentally into our Imes ag 
which zone the destination lies. In fact 


the schedule, when referred to, is noth- 
ing more than a list of our 50,000 post Ly of 
offices, with the zones indicated. an 

With respect to effectiveness in mov- 
ing potential traffic our railways failed 
to move more than half of it. In other 
words, the cost per journey here is 
about five times as great as it is on 
the Continent, the rate per mile being 
twice as great and the length of jour- 
ney approximately three times as great, 
with the result that only about ten rail- a wy 
Way journeys per capita were made = al | < 
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Then one girl can do the work of four—no fumbling 
or thumbing through a maze of hard-to-locate cards to 
find the Record you want. You can depend upon your 
Kardex System to give you the facts instantly. 


Every business can be profitably, promptly 
Kardexed from the small-town store to the larg- 
est corporation. Write for Kardex Book now. 


AMERICAN KARDEX COMPANY 
1060 Kardex Building TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 












this significant respect, sixteenth among 
twenty-two countries. Our average pas- 
senger car, under private ownership 
and operation, was only about one- 
fourth occupied [Continued on page 415 














“Where’s 
My Pencil?” 


OW many times have you 

asked that question? Yet 
have you ever really found your 
pencil? One that feels friendly 
to your hand—that eases and 
quickens your work. 


You can find this pencil. Our unusual 
little booklet “Finding Your Pencil” 
will tell you how. It contains personal 
information about how to lighten your 
work by using the correct 


DIXON'S 
ELDorRADO 
the master drawing pencil” 


Booklet No. 143-J 


Send 15c for full length samples worth 
double the money, telling us what work 


youdoand Aadein 
your deal- ‘ LEADS 
er’s name, or preference ~ - 


eS Dept.143-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon 
and Eraser for every purpose 


(BOX BARBERRY) 


Originators and Introducers: 
THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 
Woodmont Nurseries 
Box 199, New Haven, Conn. 
Send, for Bog. Barberry Folder and 

neral Nursery Catalogue. 


Write for it today. 





























Redox “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate prices, 


pe coaar$ 1,50 


Sizes— 
4% and 5% 
inches. Extrasize 
8 inches ( black only) 
$1.75, Your name in gold 
inlay—$.35. FREE—Liberal 
supply of ink with retail orders. 
Agentswanted, Big profits. 


J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames Street, New York 
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What’s Happened 


In New York City alone 800,000 boys 
and girls have started back to school. 


Four hundred thousand German 
workers have volunteered for the work 
of restoration in northern France. 


Cardinal Mercier, Primate of Bel- 
gium, arrived on the United States 
naval transport “Northern Pacific.” 


British destroyer “S-19” was sunk by 
a Russian mine on September 3. Nine- 
ty-two members of .the crew were saved 
and twenty-four lost. 


On the hottest September 8 since 
1881, the thermometer stood at 91, only 
one degree below the figure of the for- 
mer date. 


Meat prices rose two cents a pound 
on the “fair price” lists issued by food 
administrators, but groceries remained 
about the same. 


Two hundred and forty-seven Swiss 
engineers, from German cantons and 
speaking German, have come to the 
United States to study economic condi- 
tions. 


The Boston Policemen’s Union voted 
to call a strike, in sympathy with nine- 
teen patrolmen who were suspended 
because of their part in organizing the 
union. 


Swift & Company of Chicago have 
offered to codperate with District At- 
torney Palmer in investigating con- 
spiracy charges against the Chicago 
packers. 


A boy who had left a Wall Street 
office with $173,000 in bonds to be de- 
livered across the street was found 
slain near the lonely Milford Road in 
Connecticut. ' 


President Wilson, having made 
speeches for the acceptance of the 
Peace Treaty thruout the Northwest, 
started for the Pacific Coast on his 
country-wide tour. 


The daily expenditure for the Brit- 
ish navy has been cut down to half 
what it was when the armistice was 
signed and the personnel reduced from 
400,000 men to 110,000. 


A strike of local pressmen against 
the printing press department of the 
American Federation of Labor is re- 
ported in New York City. There is no 
question of hours or wages. 


The Knights of Columbus spent $16,- 
794,552.41 on war relief during the 
twelve months that ended June 30 last, 
according to a report made public by 
the Supreme Board of Directors. 


A fire on board the United States 
ship “New Mexico,” flagship of Ad- 
miral Hugh Rodman, resulted in the 
death of three members of the crew 
and the injury of thirty-one others. 


The French claims against Ger- 
many, according to Finance Minister 
Klotz, amount to $93,000,000,000, pay- 
able in thirty-six years. The British, 
American and Italian financial experts 
on the Reparation Commission esti- 


mate $30,000,000,000 as the total that 
Germany will be able to pay to all the 
Allies. 


Labor leaders conferred in Wash- 
ington as to the next step they should 
take in their effort to unionize the 
steel industry. 


Admiral W. S. Benson, U. S. N, and 
other army and navy heroes have had 
Distinguished Service medals conferred 
upon them by the War Department. 


James W. Gerard, ex-Ambassador to 
Germany, has bought the dwelling at 
1015 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which George J. Gould bought for his 
daughter about nine years ago. 


Sixteen hundred workers in the 
plants of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany have walked out on strike. Their 
demands are a 25 per cent wage in- 
crease and improved working condi- 
tions. 


Representatives of labor, employers 
and public-spirited men and women 
were called together by Governor Smith 
of New York for the purpose of creat- 
ing a state labor board to prevent 
strikes. 


Cleveland began operations against 
the Yankees, and the Giants began their 
last appearance in Chicago against 
the National League champions, the re- 
sults of which will probably clinch the 
championship. 


Members of the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation in New York City have rati- 
fied the terms upon which their strike 
against the Producing Managers’ Asso- 
ciation has been settled, thus ending 
the actors’ strike. 


Work toward the criminal prosecu- 
tion of leaders in the packing industry 
has been started in Chicago by Isadore 
Kresel, a special assistant to District 
Attorney Clyne, who is conducting the 
packers inquiry. 

Twenty Sinn Feiners in County Cork 
attacked a party of thirty British sol- 
diers on church parade, killing one and 
wounding three. The Sinn Feiners se- 
cured the arms of the whole party for 
the Irish republic. 


A bomb was thrown at the Japanese 
Governor General Saito at Seoul, the 
capital of Korea, on September 2. He 
was not hit, but twenty bystanders 
were wounded, including W. H. Har. 
rison and wife, of Chicago. 


It is expected that demands for 
higher wages and shorter hours, as well 
as codperation with the miners of Great 
Britain. in the six-hour day, the thirty- 
hour week and the nationalization of 
coal mines, will develop at the miners’ 
convention being held in Cleveland. 


The commission of Allied generals, 
sent to Fiume to investigate the fre- 
quent clashes between the Italian and 
French soldiers in which several of 
the latter have been killed, recom- 
mends that the disputed port be gar- 
risoned by British troops and Ameri- 
can marines. 
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Why the Railways Have Failed 

(Continued from page 413) 
with approximately sixteen passengers 
as against a capacity of about sixty. 
Experience with passenger rate reduc- 
tions shows, moreover, that, with all 
other things equal, within reasonable 
limits, the passenger traffic on any road 
increases with the reduction of rates, 
and more persons are thus able to make 
journeys than are necessary or desira- 
ble. So far as encouraging and carry- 
ing potential passenger traffic is con- 
cerned, our roads have been a failure 
from the beginning, largely because 
competition has existed in the handling 
of freight—coal from Tennessee, for 
instance, competing, on the Atlantic 
seaboard, wh coal from Maryland— 
whereas passengers, of course, are not 
competitive. Another reason why Euro- 
pean nations having government own- 
ership excelled us, is that they appor- 
tion passenger rates in accordance with 
service rendered. If, for instance, they 
conclude that three cents, as in Amer- 
ica, is a fair rate per mile for traveling 
in a coach, then nine cents, say, ought 
to be the rate for traveling in a Pull- 
man sleeper; or if three cents is the 
rate for traveling in the sleeper, then 
one cent ought to be the rate for travel 
in a coach. If, in other words, passen- 
ger rates were made like freight rates, 
that is, on the basis of the weight moved 
to transport them, the Pullman pas- 
senger, in the parlor car, would have 
to pay more than twice (2.3) and the 
sleeping car more than three (3.25) 
times the rate in the coaches. The Pull- 
man passenger sccures also from two, 
in one case, to three times, in another, 
the space accorded the day coach pas- 
senger. We have, then, clearly present- 
ed, three classes of service judged by 
standards of weight, space, comfort 
and costliness of movement and con- 
struction—the coach, the parlor, and 
the sleeper. On the Continent these 
distinctions of service are recognized 
in the rates. The trains are divided 
into compartments. The seats are six 
feet long; first class, three feet to the 
passenger; second class, two feet; 
third class, eighteen inches (about our 
day coach space); the fourth class may 
have to stand; and the military class, 
unspecified. The rates are graded as 
follows: 


Per cent 
Average of 

Rate traffic 

Class Seat per mile carried 
ee 3 feet 0.0289 14 
eer 2 feet 0.0149 9.66 
EE 555, co oie duneiacala 18 in 0.0093 43.66 
eer 18 in. 0.0069 45.51 
Pee a 0.0039 1.03 


the ethics of a national policy. They 
exact payment according to service ren- 
dered, as any national rate maker would 
do. Our rates plainly and absurdly dis- 
criminate in favor of the well-to-do and 
against the average man. 

Test V. Are railways extended, and 
coérdinated with waterways to the best 
national advantage under private con- 
trol? - 

As to this great test I have found 
no instance of the proper coérdination 
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You Can Buy 


Food for Little or Pay 


Ten Times 





The Man’s Need 


is largely for energy. This is what 
energy costs, at current prices, per 
1,000 calories—the unit of measure: 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 
In Quaker Oats - - - 5uc 
In Round Steak - - - 33c 
In Vealor Lamb - - - 50c 
In Average Fish - ° - 50c 
In Hen’s Eggs - - - 50c 














Meats 
up to 50c per 1000 Calories 


The Boy’s Need 


is for energy, too, but also for protein, 
the body-builder. And this is what 
protein costs at current prices when 
figured alone: 


Cost Per Pound 
For Protein 











In Quaker Oats’ - - - 70c 
In White Bread - - - $1.30 
In Hen’s Eggs - - - $2.45 
In Ham - - - - - $4.00 





Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Food Made Delicious 


You get a matchless flavor when you ask for Quaker Oats. This brand is flaked 
from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from 


a bushel. . 
This extra flavor costs no extra price. 


It is due to yourself that you get it. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


as Much 


Compare Cost With 
Quaker Oats 


These are times to figure 





on food values and _ food 
costs. 

You should’ know _ that 
Quaker Oats supply 1810 


calories of energy per pound. 
Lean beef supplies less than 


half that, eggs about one- 
third that, fish about one- 
sixth. 


You should know that oats 
are one-sixth protein, the 
food for growth. 

You should know _ that 
Quaker Oats cost only one- 
ninth average meat foods for 
the same calory value. 





oe 


Quaker Oats 
5'4c Per 1000 Calories 


$10 Saved On 
Breakfasts 


The average family can save 
$10 monthly by making Quaker 
Oats the basic breakfast. 

The cost is only one-half cent 
per dish. The food is the great- 
est food that grows, 

It is almost a complete food— 
nearly the ideal food. It supplies 
essentials which most foods lack. 

Nature has also made it the 
most delightful of all grain 
foods. 

Serve it every day. 
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A Basic Principle of Efficiency 


IGH standards of efficiency in record keeping and accounting, is 
virtually essential in every prosperous, substantial business. The 
National Holyoke Ledger is scientifically designed and constructed 

to meet every requirement of modern office practice. It is a splendid 

specimen of a high grade, low priced ledger, handsomely bound and 

—— in construction. SUPPLIED WITH A WIDE VARIETY OF 
LINGS. 


Consult your stationer, specif ying Nation- 
als, and observe the TRADEMARK. 





Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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ARE YOU A BRUNET? 


If so, Dr. Blackford will tell you what your mental and emo- 
tional qualities are likely to be. The same if you are a blond. 

When you really know the difference between the blondes and 
brunets, the difference in their characters, temperaments, abilities. 
and peculiar traits, you will save yourself many a mistake. 

To be a good judge of other people you must know these things. 

You persuade a blond in one way—a brunet in another. Blondes 
enjoy one phase of life—brunets another. 

Blondes make good in one kind of a job—brunets in another. 

You manage blondes best, as employees, with one policy—brunets 
with an entirely different policy. 

Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, the famous character analyst and em- 
ployment expert, has put the secret into a wonderful little book en- 
titled “Blondes and Brunets.” Only 48 pages but packed full of 
valuable information for you. 

Dr. Blackford has specialized on this subject for 20 years and is 
retained by many large corporations. 

The -book is fascinating. Ina half hour you will get from its 
pages the most valuable secrets that ever came into your possession. 


30 CENTS (in stamps) brings it to you by return mail. Send for 
it today. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Enclosed find 30 cents in stamps (or money order). Mail me a copy of “Blondes and 
Brunets,” by Dr. Blackford. 
Lon khednsa Ped See ata Es bo.>od sx cubes bv ok Adee tee dan i kate Coe Rakinatves eaeben 
DY “a uU abet adunsheetned Sade Raed hehe kay Kecdanet rece ether lesa: tL eae anitEe 
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of rail and water transportation short 
of Government control. 

Finally, as to test VI, it is clear that 
in respect to the functioning of the 
state itself, the caring of military ex- 
igencies, strikes, etc., the evolution of 
private control in America was such 
that the Government has had to assume 
control of rates; it had to take charge 
when a military exigency arose, and 
was compelled to assume responsibili- 
ties to owners and, at the same time, 
make vast, and vitally necessary, ad- 
justments in wages paid to employees 
and in the conditions under which they 
were required to work. 

It is clear, to my mind, that political 
interference with the efficiency of the 
railways need not exist under Govern- 
ment ownership. Some politicians sin- 
cerely fear that the railways will get 
into politics, but far more of. them fear 
that the railways will get out of poli- 
tics, inasmuch as national utilities 
have been used by them as camels on 
which to ride into office, for many gen- 
erations. 

It has been suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should retain control of the 
railroads, while utilizing the advan- 
tages of private initiative, by the es- 
tablishment of regional, or federal cor- 
porations some fifteen or twenty in 
number, in which case 4 or 4% per 
cent interest would be guaranteed to 
investors. This is permissible, in my 
opinion, for it is apparent that new 


capital cannot be secured under the old. 


conditions. But it follows, since the re- 
sponsible endorser controls the col- 
lateral, that if this condition be ob- 
served, then the advantages of unifica- 
tion should obtain and should follow 
the guarantee of the whole railway in- 
vestment. This would imply a working 
connection between the railroads and 
water facilities, a rational system of 
class freight rates, passenger rates to 
encourage and to move potential traffic, 
and the unified employment of all ex- 
isting transportation facilities. We 
should then have what has been re- 
ferred to as “Government ownership 
with private operation,” with the op- 
portunities of realizing the reputed ad- 
vantages of both. 

Even such a plan, in lieu of real 
Government ownership, would, I judge, 
be a vast improvement over private 
control. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Making Workers Like Their 
Work 


(Continued from page. 408) 
ager, I commented on the beautiful de- 
signs that made the rich pieces of cut 
glass so attractive, yet I marveled at 
the low figures on the price cards. 
“How do you turn out such master- 
pieces and charge so little for them” 
I asked the manager.: He led me for 
answer to the bench where an old 
glass cutter was decorating a piece of 
his handicraft. The old fellow’s eye 
was bright and his hand was steady 
as the eye and hand of youth. He didn’t 
even notice our presence—he was ut- 
terly absorbed in the creation of some- 
thing as nearly perfect as he knew how 
to make it. 

The manager said: “The artist you 
see here is the type of man responsible 
for our success. He was born in Bo- 
hemia, came to this country forty 
years ago, would rather work than eat, 
never goes on strike or makes the least 
trouble, is willing to take less wages 
than we are willing to pay him. We 
can’t find in the United States men of 
his character and ability. We could sell 
three times our factory output if we 
could get enough workers like him to 
guarantee quality production. He was 
born with the love and skill of his art 
in his brain and finger tips. No amount 
of industrial education or efficiency en- 
gineering can equal the value of such 
a heritage.” 

The manager was right. Hundreds 
of thousands of American employees 
are miserable failures, and don’t know 
that the reason is because they have 
not found the work they like to do, or 
have not made themselves like the work 
they have to do! One or both of these 
objectives ought to be the aim of every 
man. 

When a man’s dislike of his job has 
been totally removed forever what are 
the indications? How does he think, feel 
and talk about the labor that consti- 
tutes most of his life? To avoid the un- 
convincing uncertainty of hearsay evi- 
dence, I will be personal. No man ‘I 
ever saw takes a keener delight in his 
vocation than I do in mine. So a per- 
sonal statement is offered as a possible 
standard for other workers to use in 
gauging, trusting, organizing and cap- 
italizing themselves. Why do I like and 
enjoy my work supremely? 

Because it is the work I was born 
to do. 

Because it is helping hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

Because it has a field and a future 
unlimited. 

Because it makes me forget discour- 
agement and disappointment. 

Because it combines the practical 
and ideal in a way to insure all-round 
satisfaction. 

Because the demand for it is greater 
than we can supply. 

Because the more of it I do, the more 
I want to do. 

Because it contains enough problems 
and difficulties to be an eternal chal- 
lenge to the most and best in a man. 
Because it follows a long, youthful 
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key «=Film on Teeth 


Is What Discolors— 
Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of Teeth Are Wrecked 
by It 


HAT slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the 
major tooth destroyer. 


It causes most tooth troubles. 
It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The tooth brush 


does not end it. The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve it. 
So millions find that teeth discolor and decay despite their 
daily brushing. 


The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 


of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 


chief cause of pyorrhea. So brushing does not save the teeth 
if it leaves that film around them. 


After years of searching, dental science has found a way 


to combat film. For daily use it is embodied ina dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 


Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory tests. 


Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its constant use. 
And we supply a 10-Day Tube to anyone who asks. Thus 
countless homes have now come to employ this scientific 
dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 


Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the 


coupon for it. Then note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. You will be amazed at these ten- 
day results. ' 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 


The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


But pepsin alone won't do. It must be activated, and the usual agent is 


an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed impossible. 


ow active pepsin is made possible by a harmless activating method. 


Because of patents it is found in Pepsodent alone. 


or your own sake and your children’s sake we urge immediate trial, 


Compare the results with your present methods, 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


(231) 








Send the Coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 705 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


the slimy film. See how the teeth Name COOP eee OHHH e eee eeeeseeeeeees eee 


whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears, 
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Way Sadless Spring 
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S your bedspring an aid or 
a hindrance to restful sleep? 
Does it sag—does it roll you 

into cramped positions—does 
it creak and groan ? 


Try the Way Sagless Spring. 
Its patented construction makes 
it the ideal bedspring for com- 
fortable, refreshing sleep. 
Occupants don't roll to center, 
All metal — quiet — sanitary — 
can't tear bedding. 


25 year guarantee with each 
spring. Ask the Way dealer 
about our 30 nights’ free trial 
offer. 


Write for the Way booklet 
Way Sagless Spring 


Company 
* 434-598 East Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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period of ugly, dreary, monotonous 
discipline of training, and therefore 
seems more delightful by contrast. 

Because even yet part of it is down- 
right hard and essentially disagree- 
able, so that one has to keep his 
mental and moral muscles fit, as a 
guarantee of success. 

Because the service rendered is con- 
fined to the active, earnest, thoughtful, 
progressive and appreciative men and 
and women of any community, whose 
responsiveness to our efforts consti- 
tutes the real reward. 


new patrons, clients and friends of our 
work in all parts of the country makes 
it more and more interesting, and the 
outlook more and more inspiring. 

Because we are doing things of per- 
manent value that should yield bene- 
ficial results in the minds, hearts, 
bodies, purses and homes, the offices, 
factories, stores and other business 
places of our students, twenty or fifty 
or a hundred years from now, thus en- 
abling us to achieve an immortality of 
industry that every man desires who 
works in the spirit of an artist. 

We had need some years ago of a 
highly competent office worker and as- 
sistant executive. We trained her ac- 
cording to the principles here stated. 
I note a few points illustrating the 
method. 

The girl’s characteristics were by 
no means favorable. She was hardly 
more than a child, never had a posi- 
tion before, did not want a position at 
all, but took it because her home life 
was intolerable and she had to get 
away. She was ignorant of and indif- 
ferent to business ways and policies. 
She was blunt, aggressive, opinionated, 
rash, unrespectful, unsociable. And she 
took violent prejudices that made her 
hate certain people with whom and 
under whom she had to work. But I have 
learned that best results are often 
achieved with possibilities that look the 
worst. We did not waste time in mourn- 
ing the defects of our young lady. We 
got busy. 

She had a brain that worked like 
chain lightning, also remarkably deft 
and subtle fingers. We put her on a 
typing job that called for high speed. 
In a little while she was the fastest 
operator in the office. Then all of a 
sudden she began to like her job. 

She was a born executive. Soon we 
gave her little duties and responsibil- 
ities of management to look after. She 
made good—and liked her work still 
better. 

She had a wonderful gift of concen- 
tration. We built a partition around 
her desk, to give her the official privacy 
of an executive and freedom from in- 
terruption. The compliment gratified 
and pleased her. 

She was vibrant with ambition, yet 
lacked the opportunities and advan- 
tages of early education that she had 
wanted so much. We explained how we 
were helping young folks to get a fly- 
ing start in life and really attain their 
goal of success. Here was a community 
of interest and she responded beauti- 
fully. The idea so appealed to her that 
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DURAND 
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Because an ever-expanding circle of |= 





ye compliment a fore- 


man who keeps his depart- 


ment neat and orderly. You 
are pleased with the workman 
who is careful of his tools and 
his machine, 


Set them an example by put- 
ting your factory in order. 
Good workmen often dress 
well; give them Durand Steel 
Lockers so that their clothes 
may be kept clean and safe. 
Send for catalogue of Durand Steel 
Lockers, or Durand Steel Racks, 


Counters, etc., in types suitable 
, for every purpose. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
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we often had to tell her when to stop 
work and go home for the night. 

She had suffered hardship and pain 
as a child. This experience made her 
sympathetic and intuitive. We found 
that she had weak eyes and chronic 
nervous headache; we bought her a 
scientific eye shade, recommended a 
good oculist, and told her how to build 
up her general health. She never for- 
got small kindnesses like these, and to 
show her appreciation would gladly 
work overtime without extra pay. 

She was highly strung and easily of- 
fended. A superior officer made a re- 
mark to her that she construed as an 
insult. She refused to take his orders 
any longer—she was going to resign. 
We investigated. The official had been 
wrong. We took the side of the girl, 
banished him to another room, and 
cleared the atmosphere of his pres- 
ence. That deepened her loyalty and 
strengthened her spirit of devotion. 

What was the outcome of these pure- 
ly psychological training methods? By 
the time she was eighteen, that girl 
was handling responsibilities of a de- 
partment head, her salary had more 
than doubled in two years, and she 
found her mind contented, her health 
improved, her character established, 
her future made. The office was safer 
in her charge than with employees 
twice her age. Get your poorest worker 
to like his job and he is apt to become 
your best. 

In planning to render labor more 
attractive and thus more _ produc- 
tive, we strike a confusing paradox. 
When a man tries to make his job too 
agreeable his action defeats his pur- 
pose. No worker should ever get the 
notion that work is play, that he should 
do a thing only when he likes it, or 
that he should waste time analyzing his 
emotions at all. Feelings are the most 
faithless, cruel and unreasonable ty- 
rants that a person can obey. What 
counts is not how much you feel but 
how much you will. A man should re- 
solve to like his work not because he 
is happy in liking it, but because when 
he is happy in liking it he turns out 
a larger product and higher grade of 
work at less inconvenience and lower 
cost. A regular man would scoff at 
your attempt to make industry a bed 
of roses, but he would not object to 
your cutting out a few thorns. The 
great industrial engineer, knowing 
that the path of the worker has been 
mostly thorns, plans to remove them 
not as a deed of charity but as an aid 
to progress. 

Mean, ugly tasks are inevitable and 
indispensable to every business, trade 
or profession worth following. A man 
is not a man until he makes himself do 
with a smile whatever he hates most. 
The habit of dodging a disagreeable 
duty lands you in the discard by the 
shortest known route to failure. Only 
a soft head inclines toward a soft snap. 
Every worker should be taught to han- 
dle the hardest job first and best. One 
reason is that the hardest thing you 
have to do will tax to the utmost your 
physical, mental and moral powers of 
skill, attention, poise, cheer, patience, 
grit, endurance; therefore you should 
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For the 
greater 


production of Duplan Silks 


HE Duplan Silk Corporation has three mills in eastern 
‘Pennsylvania. It is one of the largest manufacturers of 

silks in the world and the Duplan mill at Hazleton, Pa., is one 
of the largest mills in the United States. 

Despite its size, the capacity of the Hazleton mill was not 
adequate to meet the demand for Duplan broad silks. An addi- 
tion was planned. Haste was required. 

Just before sailing for Europe in May, 1917, Mr. Duplan 
approved plans drawn by Lockwood, Greene & Co., and con- 
struction began at once. By the time of his return late in the 
year the mill was partly used for production. It was fully com- 
pleted in the following January. 

The building is a modern, reinforced concrete structure with 
three floor levels.” It is 100x700 feet. In laying foundations 
it was necessary to go through an abandoned coal mine to get 
firm footing. The construction was supervised throughout by 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
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GREENE , This is just another illustration of the fact that we know indus- 
“BUILDING trial engineering in every phase and are able to carry through any 


FORESIGHT” size task—on time. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL ST. - NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVE. 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING ° . DETROIT, 45 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 

COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE. 47 AVE. DE L’OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


- CHICAGO, 38 S, DEARBORN ST. 











Journalism As An Aid To History Teaching 
By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The Independent 
Associate in the School of Journalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before the History Section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, November 23, 
1915, has been published in pamphlet form and will be furnished free 
to teachers.—Write to The Independent, 119 West 4oth St., New York. 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Morrison and Herbert illett 
The Hymnal for the new social era. For use in 
all evangelical denominations, ‘The most beau- 
tiful hymnal in the American Church.’’ Return- 
able copy and prices sent on request. 


TheDaily Altar | 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 


A manual of private devotion and family worship, 
400 pages. For each day a theme, meditation, 
Scripture selection, stanza of poetry and prayer. 


stamp. A perfect gift. Price, $2.50-+- 10c postage, 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
An undenominational journal of religion. Faces 
the reconstruction era with faith. Indispensable 
to the thoughtful layman or minister who wants 
to keep his religious thinking abreast of his 
other thinking. Three issues sent free on request. 


The Christian Century Press 


713 E. 40th Street Chicago, Ill. 
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tackle the hardest job when you are 
fresh, alert and strong. Another reason 
is that everything goes easier when 
you put the hardest thing first. An- 
other reason is that you are so deter- 
mined not to be conquered by any 
doubt, weakness or difficulty that you 
can’t wait to smite and beat the ugly 
thing and have the battle over! A 
champion prize fighter takes on the 
hardest man he can find, he wouldn’t 
stoop to enter the ring with an easy 
opponent; likewise a champion worker, 
after sizing up the jobs laid out for 
him to tackle, jumps boldly at the 
toughest one of the lot! No man ever 
reached the top without pushing thru 
harder places than the fellows beside 
him dared to enter. 

The easy thing is never to be con- 
sidered. You ought to give your work- 
ers not so much the fleeting pleasure 
of liking their work but more the per- 
manent satisfaction of making it the 
best possible. A customer who likes 
tremendously a favorite article of mer- 
chandize will go a long way to get 
that article, not thinking of the time 
and trouble spent. The good will of a 
customer toward a maker leads him 
to forget his own selfish ease. The folks 
in my home town often travel a hun- 
dred miles to shop at a certain big 
store. I have frequently ridden ten 
miles in New York to get a certain 
article of food, clothing or equipment 
that I specially valued, tho a dealer on 
the next block handled articles of the 
same species but not of the same class. 
Moved by that subtle force of commer- 
cial esteem known as good will, a cus- 
tomer in shopping for a product may 
spend as much time as the product is 
worth. 

Now the good will of the employee is 
just as valuable to the employer as 
the good will of the customer is to the 
manufacturer. Indeed the highest prod- 
uct of any factory is the good will man- 
ufactured by the employer among the 
employees. Before a business man can 
sell his merchandize profitably to the 
man who pays him, he must “sell him- 
self” to the man he pays. The good 
will of employees is harder to get and 
keep than the good will of customers. 
The large corporations devote hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year to the 
manufacture of good will among em- 
ployees. The fact is not announced, for 
psychological reasons, but the corpora- 
tion heads know what they are doing. 
Every employer should learn by their 
example. 

Visiting recently a large American 
city I observed a strange phenomenon. 
Hundreds of employees of a big fac- 
tory, going back to their jobs after 
lunch, wore a facial expression of hope 
and contentment as plain to be seen 
as tho they were just leaving their 
work to eat or play or otherwise enjoy 
themselves! How could such a thing 
be? Full of awe as in the presence of 
a miracle, I nevertheless reasoned with 
myself that the workers must be regu- 
lar human beings, as the factory was 
one of the most famous and prosperous 
in the country. I made a tour of inves- 
tigation. Here are some of the methods 
adopted by this organization to make 
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every member like his work and his job. 

All candidates for a vlace in the 
company were put thru an examination 
by query and test so rigid that 80 per 
cent of the applicants were rejected. 
The 20 per cent given jobs were high- 
power men capable of appreciation, 
education and promotion. There were 
no “seconds” among employees. 

Every worker at the start filled out 
a long question blank with scores of 
personal facts about his talents, traits, 
possibilities, handicaps, health, charac- 
ter, education, ambition, experience, 
finances, home life, religion, philoso- 
phy and other cardinal points. The 
blanks were used by industrial engin- 
eers of the employment department to 
place each worker effectively and pro- 
mote him rapidly. 

The new toiler was first treated like 
a visitor. He was shown thru the fac- 
tory by an expert guide, who laid stress 
upon the interesting points of manu- 
facture and showed how the work of 
each deparment and individual was es- 
sential to the finished product. The new 
man caught a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole enterprize and retained this per- 
spective. 

The fundamentals of performance on 
each job were explained by a master 
workman who was both experienced 
and enthusiastic. The production stand- 
ard thus created was both ideal and 
practical. 





The new man was supplied with a 
personal book of instructions and sug- 
gestions, beautifully bound, having his! 
name in gold on the front. Also, to an- 
imate and supplement it, a special in- 
structor was assigned during the period 
of training. The interest of the student 
worker was aroused by means of charts, 
tables, graphs, maps, diagrams, car- 
toons, photographs, moving pictures, 
and other illustrations from life. 

Complete mastery of his job was) 
taught the apprentice on the basis of 
appeal to his mental, physical, mechan- 
ical, social and moral make-up. The 
ruling motive in him was put to work. 

Having gained a firm grip on him- 
self, his daily routine and his official 
responsibilities, he was led to look for- 
ward to a line of promotion, train for 
it, climb to it. Marking out in spare 
time his method of advance, he could 
overlook the monotony or difficulty of 
a job he was soon to outgrow. 

irst mistakes were never punished, 
nor were offenders rebuked in the pres- 
ence of other employees. But any act 
of disobedience or the violation of a 
rule brought immediate discharge. Thus 
kindness made the workers friendly but 
strictness made them respectful. 

Red tape was cut clean out. If a 
worker had a suggestion or complaint 
he always got a hearing from the man 
higher up. The individual was encour- 
aged to find and express himself. No 
official could enforce or make an arbi- 
trary ruling. Decisions were always by 
conference, never by connivance. All 
that counted was the merit of the work 
or the man. 

_A system of self-government organ- 
and managed by employees them- 
elves put an automatic check on the 
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You can save money by wearing W1. Deis “SS 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W.L.Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers, 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, com- 
fort and service that can be produced for the price. 
Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price hasbeen stampedonthebottom of theshoes 
beforethey leave the factory. The stamped price 
is never changed; this protects the wearers 
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America’s fashion centers; they combine qual- 
ity, style and comfort equal to other makes sell- 
ing at higher prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best 160 SPARE SUREET 
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Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how 
large or how small your income you will never save as much as you should 
until you get the knack. 


If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which 
our household finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. 
The truth, whether we admit it or not, is that very few families know where 
their money goes. At the end of each year we find ourselves little better off, 
if any, than at the beginning. We have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is we have nothing to 
show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 
If you aré interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the 
Leaks That Kept Us Poor.” 
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Keep your desk clear and tidy, your 
day’s work organized, all papers in good 
order, every paper at your finger tips. 


Do More Work With Less Effort 


You have your work well 
and do it methodically and easily when 
you have these handy, inexnensive work- 
holders on your desk and in drawers. 
Thousands of office men in all lines use 
them. 

Increase Efficiency 

It’ll pay you to buy them yourself if 
the Big Boss hasn't equipped all the 
desks in your office, because you'll be 
able to do more work easily—be notice- 
ably more efficient. Desk-workers who 
use these tell their business associates 
how valuable WORK-ORGANIZERS 
are. 

Order WORK-ORGANIZERS today 
from the list at the right—with them 
we will send the WORK ORGANIZER 
Bulletin, “How To Organize Desk 
Work.” 


87 Jefferson Ave. 
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Dupont Powder Co, 
John Wanamaker 
U. S. Government 
And more than 2,000 banks 


Ford Motor Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
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Itch for a Pencil? 


F your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to be a genius. If you have a liking for 
» drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
Through the Federal Course in applied Cartooning, ¥ 
America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you succeed, 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McCutcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They show you by 
examples how they began and what were their stepping 
stones to success. 
**A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
FeperaL Scuoot or Appiiep CarToONING 
9941 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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otherwise have made trouble. When a 
worker started to complain or fool away 
time, or get the habit of coming late 
in the morning, or do anything else 
that hurt the business, another work- 
er would gently tap him on the shoul- 
der, display a hidden badge whose 
meaning everybody knew, and tell the 
rebel what was expected of him. 

The company performed a similar 
service for the man at the top. When 
he showed those symptoms, he was 
cured or fired. When a subordinate re- 
sented the act of an official, the bur- 
den of proof was laid on the official. A 
school was maintained for department 
heads, managers and foremen, with dc- 
tailed instructions on the proper way 
to handle employees under all circum- 
stances. The worker was given just as 
careful considerate treatment as the 
customer. When an employee entered a 
complaint, the assumption was that he 
was right till he was proved wrong. 

Amusements and entertainments of 
all kinds united the factory people in 
a big happy family. Recreation grounds 
were provided free, and the families 
of workers were invited. The home at- 
mosphere was cultivated thruout the 
establishment, where good feeling pre- 
vailed under all circumstances. A pal- 
atable, wholesome lunch of better food 
than most of the employees enjoyed at 
home was provided, for less money 
than the same meal could be bought 
elsewhere in the city. A half hour of 
relaxation following that was to be had 
in the auditorium of the company, where 
singers, players, reciters, lecturers and 
other entertainers from all over the 
United States beguiled the workers into 
forgetting their jobs during the noon 
recess; thus the usual afternoon fa- 
tigue was largely avoided. 

Several of the company officials were 
trained psychologists. When a man’s 
work began to slow down, they con- 
sulted with the doctors who were on 
the company’s staff, looked thg man 
over, questioned him thoroly, found 
what was wrong, and in the majority 
of cases prevented the breakdown that 
would otherwise have followed with 
loss of time and money to both em- 
ployer and employee. 

A regular corps of investigators em- 
ployed by the company visited other 
great shops, mills, mines, factories and 
stores thruout the country, for im- 
proved ideas and methods of industrial 
practice. Those which might benefit 
employees were adopted, or used as a 
basis for better ones. 

Most of the head men of the com- 
pany had climbed step by step from 
the ranks. Millionaires now, they had 
known the pinch of poverty, the fret 
of anxiety, the gloom of doubt, the 
grind of monotony, the pang of fear. 
They had the sympathy born of the 
same experience. And their men idol- 
ized them. The poor man hates not your 
wealth of purse but your poverty of 
mind or heart. The true master of em- 
ployees is aristocratic outside but dem- 
ocratic inside. A man works best for 
the employer who has most, but who 
does more than he has, and who is 
more than he does. 

New York City 
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Joming the World 


‘‘America Among the Nations,’ Powers - $1.50 
“Brothers in Arms,” Jusserand - - - 1.50 
‘SA Mexican Journey,’ Blichfeldt - - - 1.50 
‘The Old oe Ce we ee 1.35 
The Independent, Weekly - - - - - 4.00 
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FULL SET AS ABOVE with $6 H0 
C. L. S$. C. MEMBERSHIP . 


Without The Independent - - $4.00 








Chautauqua Home 
Reading Course 


For Descriptive Cifcular, mail this ad., with 
your address to 


Chautauqua “2)\ Institution 
Chautauqua a ’ New York 


QF 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
New York, September 4, 1919. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 82. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(14%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany has this day been declared payable Wednes- 
day, Octeber 1, 1919, to stockholders of record 





at the clese of business Monday, September 15, | 


19. 
Ohecks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 





8S. 8. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
AMERICAN ons a= FOUNDEY COMPANY. 


York, September 4, 1919. 
comMON” CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 68. 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Wednesday, October | 
1, 1919, to stockholders of record at the close | 
of business Monday, September 15, 1919. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New Terk 
‘ 8. DeLANO, 
WICK, eisseiaen 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, October 15, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, September 
20, 1919. G. D. Ming, Treasurer. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY OO. 
Aenea Avenue & 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, September 8, 1919. 
Directors have declared a dividend of 
two. dollars ($2.00) per share from the net 
earnings of the Company on both Common and 
Preferred Stocks, payable October 1st, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 15, 1919. Checks will be 


fled. 
WALTER G, HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


Treasurer, 
H. C. 








The 


“Playing the Game” 





is a fascin 
man accumula 


booklet. It tells how 4 
$10,000 in ten 


total investment of | putting ie on ° 
age of Ste Se an aver 





save from 
west by a safe method. 


KRIEBEL, oe oI 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers 
141-X South La Salle St., Chicago 









BRONZE 121e1s 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 550 West 27th St., New York 


2) ACCOUNTANCY 


S LP msontne of home study Uy nen seed 
SS fas tothe ees Se 




















The Independent Efficiency 
Service 
Offers You 
Information and Suggestions About 
Office Appliances, 


Up-to-Date Business 
Huilding Equipment, 


House anning, House 
Furnishing, Garden and 
Grounds Jevelopment. 


Write for Check List Covering your 
Interests. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 
HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


| I. News of the Week. 


1. Select the five titles that you think are the 
best titles in this number of The Inde- 
pendent. Tell why you think these titles 
are best. What makes a good title? Present 
five original titles for compositions. 

2. Write a vivid description of any picture 
that illustrates a recent event. 

3. Write a character study based on any pic- 
ture of a prominent person. 

4. Give a “news-talk” in which you tell what 
events of great importance have recently 
occurred in the United States. 

5. Give a “news-talk” in which you tell what 
events of great importance have recently 
occurred in other countries than the United 
States. 

6. Write an editorial article that you think 
would be suitable for The Independent. 

7. Select from the news of the week five 
suitable subjects for debate. Write every 
subject in the form of a resolution. 

8. Write your impressions of General Per- 
shing and his reception in New York from 
the photographs on page 385. If you saw 
any of the events, base your description 
on your own experience. 

9. Choose any one of the great questions be- 
fore Congress now and write a short article 
showing its effect in an actual instance 
that you know of. For instance, the high 
cost of living may suggest the story of 
how you went marketing with your mother; 
labor problem may be illustrated by your 
own difficulties in getting to school during 
a transportation strike. 

il. The President’s Appeal to the People. 

1. Point out and explain at least five epi- 
grammatic sentences. 

2. Prove that President Wilson uses, or does 
not use, figurative language. 

8. Point out examples of the following types 

of sentences: loose; periodic; balanced; 
antithetical. 
Read aloud any paragraph that you con- 
sider especially emphatic. By what rhetor- 
ical means did President Wilson make the 
paragraph emphatic? 

ill. Making Workers Like Their Work. By 
Edward Earle Purinton. 

1. Prove that the article gives evidence that 
the writer made, or did not make, a writ- 
ten plan before he wrote the article itself. 

2. Explain the sentence, “Every worker should 
be an artist.” Study the article on “Wil- 
liam Morris” in any good encyclopedia; 
then present a report showing what Wil- 


liam Morris did to make “workers” into 
“artists.” 
3. Explain the following sentence: “The more 


genius you have the more hardship you 
need.”” Present illustrations from the biog- 
raphies of great writers that tend to prove 
that the sentence is true. 

4. Give a talk in which you show how the 
thought of the article may be applied to 
ordinary work in a school. 

IV. Apes and Men. By R. L. Garner. 

1. Show how the article illustrates the method 
of development by comparison. 

2. Show how the use of comparison has aided 
the writer in awakening sympathy toward 
his subject. 

3. Write a somewhat similar article concern- 
ing some creature with whose habits you 
are familiar. 

V. Bluestone. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 

1. What thought does the poem strongly em- 
phasize? 

2. Write a prose paragraph giving the sub- 
stance of the poem. 

8. Point out and explain examples of person- 
ification; of metaphor; of paradox. 

4. Work out the scheme of rhyming at the 

end of the lines. Is it more effective than 

a regular alternate rhyme? Why? Is it more 

effective than vers libre? Why? 

The Two Japans. By Franklin H. 

Giddings. 

1. In a single well-formed compound sentence 
explain what is meant by “Two Japans.” 

2. Give a talk in which you explain the atti- 
tude of mind that the writer believes Amer- 
icans should have toward the people of 
Japan. 

Vil. The Question of the Caribbean. By 

, Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Explain in what way the Caribbean is con- 
nected with the story of “Treasure Island.” 

2. Narrate any part of the interesting, ro- 
mantic history of the West Indies. 

8. Prepare a properly formed brief for an 
—- on “The Question of the Carib- 

an.” 


vi. 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Peace Treaty and the President— 


“The President’s Appeal,’’ “The Air- 
plane and the Covenant,’ “A Balance 
Sheet of the Peace Treaty,” “The 
President and the Senate.” 

Why does the President believe that a 
great standing army will be necessary if 
the Peace Treaty is not ratified? 

What are his reasons for advocating the 


; adoption of the Shantung provision as it 


stands? 

Why does he call the Peace Treaty the 
Magna Charta of labor? 

What is the nature of the principal reser- 
vations proposed by the opposition sena- 
tors? Why cannot the treaty be defeated 
in the Senate? Why can it not be ratified 
without reservations? 

“Nationalism in this country grew with the 
railroads.’’ Explain this statement. By anal- 
ogy what statement could be made about 
steamships and airplanes? 

“If we turn our back on Europe we may 
find Europe looking over our shoulder.” 
Explain this figure of speech. 

The United States and Japan—‘‘The 
Two Japans.’’ 


. What does the author mean by his title? 


How does the political division indicated in- 
terest us? 


. What are the chief causes of irritation 


which exist between the two nations today? 
Can you suggest any possible settlements 
of the question at issue which would be 
satisfactory to both nations? 

American Interests in the Caribbean— 
“The Question of the Caribbean.” 

“The aim of the Monroe Doctrine was to 
eliminate European power in the New 
World.” Do you agree with this statement? 
What economic and strategic advantages 
would the United States gain by the ac- 
quisition of the European possessions bor- 
dering on the Caribbean? 

What benefits would accrue to these terri- 
tories if they were ceded to the United 
States ? 


. What is the attitude of the European na- 


tions toward the cession of these possessions 
to the United States? the attitude of Can- 
ada? the attitude of the territories them- 
selves? 

The Railroad Problem—‘‘Government 
Ownership.” 

“No thoughtful man will regard either the 
recent experience with the wires or with 
the railways as a test of government own- 
ership or operation.”” Why not? 


. What are the six tests of efficiency which 


the author proposes for judging between 
private and government ownership of rail- 
roads? According to his statements which 
type of ownership meets each of these tests 
best ? 

Discuss in detail the evil of “empty car 
movement” ; of “inefficient movement of 
loaded cars.” How would government own- 
ership remedy these evils? 

Why is “the cost per journey here about 


” five times as great as it is on the Conti- 


nent’? 
How does the author dispose of the objec- 


’ tion that government ownership would put 


the railroads into politics? 

Economic Problems in the United 
States — “‘Editorially Speaking,’ “A 
New Labor Point of View.” 

State, as far as you can, the causes for 


; present economic unrest and the remedies 


. How far are the increased wages of 


suggested for its cure. 
“The world, in short,’’ we are told, “is suf- 
fering from a bad case of inflation of cur- 
rency.” What are the facts in the case? 
What other causes have brought about the 
rise in prices during the past four g~ 
r 
responsible for the rise in prices? Why has 
capital yielded so consistently to the de- 
mands of labor for increased wages? 
Explain the statement: “The interest of 
the worker is in real wages and not in 
nominal wages.” 
Industrial Efficilency—*Making Work- 
ers Like Their Work.’’ 
Do you regard the supposed statement of 


" the Martian discoverer as a true statement 


or an exaggeration? 

In what sense is it true that 
for work is a disease’? 
Classify the fifteen or twenty symptoms of 
the “man sick of his job’’ under these two 
headings: (a) causes within himself, (b) 
causes incident to the job. Suggest remedies 
for four or five of the symptoms. 


“A dislike 



































CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


HE whole motor market offers no 
other new model more attractive 
than the Chandler Sedan of the new 
series. Here is an exceptionally fine car, 
most graceful and dignified in design, lux- 
urious in finish and appointments, big 
and comfortable and economical. It is 
the finest development of the closed car 
type, handsome in style, most substan- 
tially built and providing unusual service 
in any season and any weather. 
The high hood and radiator, character- 


THE MOST PLEASING 
NEW SEDAN 





istic of all the new series Chandler mod- 
els; the permanent window posts; the 
four full-length doors, with all hinges 
concealed; the undivided front seat; the 
wide, deep cushions, and the beautiful 
silk plush upholstery are especially pleas- 
ing features. 

The Chandler Sedan body is one of 
several attractive bodies mounted on the 
famous Chandler chassis, distinguished 
for its marvelous motor and sturdy con- 
struction throughout. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
Four-Passenger Coupe, $2695 
All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2795 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 





Limousine, $ 37295 
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“For cigarette packages 
the fancy-colored paste- 

rd box no longer 
seems to be the mode,” 


The Real Thing 


as sure aS You live 


Believe it or not—it’s a fact. 


That simple, soft foil Fatima package 
is today America’s most fashionable 
package for cigarettes. Most fashion- 
able because most widely used by 
those men who know “what’s what” 


in smokes. 


At the big hotels and clubs, at smart 
resorts such as Palm Beach and Atlantic 
City —even at Newport itself — the 
Fatima package now holds the prestige 
formerly held by the fancy, expensive 
paste-board box, 


The reason for Fatima’s popularity 
is “JUST ENOUGH TURKISH.” 


Instead of containing too much T urk- 
ish as do the expensive, straight Turkish 
cigarettes, Fatima contains just enough 

urkish—just enough to taste right and 
just enough to leave a man feeling right, 
even when he smokes more than usual. 


You, too, will be proud of Fatima’s 
package as soon as you test Fatima’s 


quality, 
Kiggertonlty sre IrbacesCh 


FATIMA 


cA Sensible Cigarette 

















